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CHAPTER  VIII. 


PAIN    OR   PLEASURE  ( 


As  the  months  drifted  slowly  by,  Liza 
Standen  began  to  realise  that  life  was,  after 
all,  a  far  greater  puzzle  than  she  had  expected 
it  to  be. 

Standing  quite  alone  in  the  world,  possessed 
of  a  past  that  was  unique  in  the  set  among 
which  she  was  thrown ;  of  a  mother  who  was 
but  a  fantastic  shadow,  yet  substantial  enough 
to  cast  a  gloom  over  any  future  that  might 
be  hers ;  and  of  ideas  and  beliefs  that  singled 
her   out   among   the   crowd    and    compelled 
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attention,  even  if  they  did  not  command 
respect;  Liza  began  to  feel  somewhat  tem- 
pest-tossed as  the  season  waxed  and  com- 
menced to  wane,  and  to  long  with  almost  a 
fierce  desire  for  some  resting-place,  some 
haven  of  refuge  where  she  could  feel  safe  and 
confident  of  any  one  thing. 

Prepared  as  she  had  been  by  her  father's 
cynical  and  cruel  system  of  education  to  find 
the  world  wicked,  friendship  a  mere  matter 
of  social  convenience,  and  love  a  question  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  she  could 
hardly  complain  of  disillusionment ;  yet  she 
feared  to  discover  that  not  only  was  her 
father  right,  but  that  neither  friendship  nor 
love  existed  at  all,  even  in  the  disguise  he 
had  prepared  her  to  see  through,  for  fear 
she,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  might  be 
taken  in  by  it. 

Goodness,  honour,  Liza  had  found  out  for 
herself  did  exist ;  but  they  were  simply  to  her, 
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at  present,  something  emphatically  to  avoid. 
For  did  not  goodness  mean  religion,  unselfish- 
ness, hard  work,  and  was  it  not  the  cause 
of  every  barrier  raised  between  Liza  and 
an  object  she  wished  to  attain  ? 

For  example,  '  goodness '  had  prevented 
Mrs.  Buckworth  from  allowing  Laura  to 
accompany  her  to  London ;  '  goodness ' 
had  suggested  that  Mrs.  Verney  was  not  the 
proper  person  to  chaperone  her,  even  in  her 
expeditions  about  London  and  the  suburbs  ; 
and  '  goodness '  had  more  than  once  sug- 
gested to  her  that  both  her  time  and  money 
could  be  better  employed  than  in  dashing 
from  ball  to  ball,  and  from  afternoon-tea  to 
dinner-parties,  throwing  in  visits  to  the 
dressmaker  and  bonnet-maker,  which  palled 
even  before  some  of  the  numerous  new 
garments  ordered  thereat  came  home.  For 
seven  or  eight  months  Liza  had  done  simply 
just  as  she  liked,  and  had  never  found  any- 
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one  yet  who  would  say  her  nay,  or  who  had  a 
stronger  will  or  nature  than  her  own ;  and 
she  began  to  weary  of  it  all,  and  to  long  for 
someone  who  would  take  her  stormy  temper 
and  her  puzzled  mind  under  direction,  and 
into  whose  hands  she  could  commit  herself, 
sure  that  she  had  at  last  found  her  master. 

Not  that  Liza  meant  by  this  that  she 
wished  to  be  married.  Marriage  seemed  to 
be,  for  her,  an  impossibility;  for  she  was  old 
enough  to  know  what  marriage  meant,  and 
cast  aside  indignantly,  as  impossible  for  her, 
the  usual  routine  of  life,  and  the  nursery  and 
school-room  cares  for  which  she  knew  per- 
fectly well  she  never  could,  even  by  a 
miracle,  be  fitted.  But  she  would  have 
hailed  with  rapture  a  companionship,  a 
platonic  friendship,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  that  should  have  placed  her  above 
the  turmoil  and  landed  her  peacefully  in  some 
lotus-eating  land,  where  she  could  be  at  rest, 
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and  where  she  might  quiet  her  mind,  now 
rent  by  the  thousand  and  one  difficulties 
that  seemed  ever  to  beset  her. 

Gifted  with  a  curious  species  of  keen 
sight,  Liza  had  none  of  the  usual  glamour 
that  shrouds  so  much,  to  rid  herself  of ;  she 
saw  in  a  moment  the  petty  notions  that  moved 
society,  and  seeing  these  clearly  and  acutely, 
forgot  there  might  be  another  side,  and 
condemned  as  a  whole  all  that  out  of  which 
good  might  most  certainly  have  been  ex- 
tracted. Indeed,  but  for  the  fact  that 
religion  to  Liza  was  still  no  more  than  the 
worship  of  Mumbo-Jumbo,  by  the  time  that 
July  was  drawing  to  its  end,  she  had  reached 
the  state  of  mind  that  compels  enthusiasts 
to  shut  themselves  up  in  convents  or  monas- 
teries, trusting  there  to  find  the  peace  and 
safety  denied  them  by  the  world ;  or  to 
obtain  there  an  answer  to  the  dreary  round 
of  perplexities  that  are  universal  property  at 
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one  time  or  other  of  the  lives  of  every 
human  being.  She  had  occasionally  tried 
the  orthodox  worship  and  had  attended 
more  than  one  unorthodox  gathering  of 
religious  folk ;  but  seeing  that  Mrs.  Verney 
was  an  assiduous  attendant  at  church,  and 
that  even  the  gentle  sisters  were  aggrieved 
at  the  levelling  tendency  of  an  age  that 
permitted  their  butler's  wife  to  go  up  to  the 
altar  on  Sacrament  Sunday  at  the  same  time 
that  they  did,  forgetting,  as  they  talked  over 
this  lamentable  sign  of  a  degenerate  time, 
that  a  place  in  the  Peerage  does  not  pre- 
sumably ensure  a  corresponding  situation 
among  the  angels,  she  had  turned  away 
unsatisfied  from  the  one,  and  could  find  hi 
the  other  nothing  save  either  blatant  vulgarity 
or  a  dreamy  hope  that  was  a  thousand  times 
less  substantial  than  the  surety  she  was 
possessed  of,  that  this  world  is  all  that  we 
can   consciously  possess.     She  had  not  yet 
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reached  the  higher  platform  from  which  she 
could  see  that  a  good  thing  does  not  cease  to 
be  good  because  people  abuse  it  and  do  not 
comprehend  it ;  and  discovering  that  religion 
was  not  all-powerful,  did  not  swiftly  compel 
its  followers  to  be  perfect,  was  content  to 
say  it  was  a  worn-out  superstition,  not 
recognising  how  much  worse  those  who 
professed  it  at  all  would  have  been  without  it. 
In  Eoger  Willoughby  she  was  curiously 
interested,  albeit  she  believed  she  recognised 
in  him  one  of  the  familiar  types  of  good 
young  men,  whose  minds  were  bounded  on 
every  side  by  the  routine  of  the  English 
Church,  and  whose  social  ambitions  were 
kept  down  as  much  by  his  ordinary  appear- 
ance and  his  small  income,  as  by  a  steady 
belief  that  life  was  meant  for  something 
beside  amusement  and  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure. Yet  Liza  had  more  than  once  wished 
devoutly   that  he  were  a  woman,    in   order 
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that  he  and  she  could  have  seen  much  more 
of  each  other;  when  she  could  have  discovered 
whether  or  not  his  was  the  stronger  intel- 
ligence that  should  take  her  hurden  on  itself, 
or  rather  that  would  share  with  her  the 
burden  that  at  times  became  well-nigh  in- 
tolerable. 

But  any  pleasure  she  experienced  in 
Eoger's  company  was  largely  spoiled  by  the 
knowledge  that  meetings  between  them  were 
eagerly  manoeuvred  for  by  the  Miss  Farcers, 
who  would  have  gladly  seen  Liza's  money  in 
Eoger's  pocket;  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
moment  they  met  the  world  seemed  to 
think  they  were  engaged  to  be  married,  and 
gave  them  opportunities  for  solitude  that 
maddened  Liza,  and  amused  Mrs.  Verney 
immensely;  the  more  because  she  had  fully 
made  up  her  mind  that  Eoger  and  Liza 
should  never  marry;  and  so  much  as  she 
longed  to  really  speak  out  her  mind  and  find 
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out  for  herself  whether  Eoger  were  all  she 
was  inclined  to  think  him,  by  the  end  of  the 
season  she  knew  almost  as  little  of  him 
really  as  she  did  on  the  evening  of  the  hall 
when  she  made  his  acquaintance  first. 

One  by  one  suitors  had  laid  their  names — 
it  is  a  farce  to  say  hearts — at  her  feet,  only  to 
be  politely  refused,  and  Liza  had  fallen  back 
for  male  society  on  a  certain  Harold  Kennedy, 
who,  being  married,  could  naturally  be  con- 
sidered safe,  and,  indeed,  would  have  been 
very  much  surprised  had  anyone  told  him  he 
was  not ;  but  who  was  not  a  favourite  with 
the  Miss  Farrers  because  he  was  unorthodox, 
an  artist,  ancrof  no  family  whatever.  But  he 
amused  Liza,  the  while  he  kept  off  all  the 
jeunesse  clorc  who,  despite  her  assurances 
that  she  would  never  marry,  continued  to 
press  themselves  upon  her  notice  in  the 
most  aggravating  manner  possible.  And  so  in 
his  and  Mrs.  Verney's  society  she  had  made 
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a  great  many  of  her  favourite  excursions, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  people  began  to 
avoid  them  just  a  little  when  they  were  met 
in  public,  and  that  pointed  enquiries  were 
invariably  made  for  Mrs.  Kennedy,  did  the 
acquaintance  stumbled  on  on  any  of  these 
expeditions  stop  and  speak. 

'It  is  a  foolish  world,'  said  Liza  one 
morning,  as  she  and  her  two  companions 
were  seated  in  the  Eow,  where  the  con- 
course was  perceptibly  thinning  under  the 
July  sunshine.  *  Look  at  the  McGregors, 
Mr.  Kennedy;  they  won't  see  us,  because 
you  are  here;  yet  last  night  I  sat  an  hour 
in  their  conservatory  talking  with  their 
empty-pated  son,  and  in  consequence  they 
were  all  sugar  to  me.  Yet  that  was  impro- 
per, really,  as  he  was  not  married — now,  you 
are.' 

1  Yes ;  but  you  are  supposed,  popularly, 
to    be    breaking    Hilda's    heart,    don't    you 
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know,'  said  Mr.  Kennedy  lazily.  '  Poor 
dear  mamma  McGregor  !  I  am  truly  grieved 
for  her.  The  paternal  acres  would  be  very 
much  benefited  by  your  money,  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  my  evil  attentions,  when,  otherwise, 
Sandy  might  be  seated  by  your  side.  Shall 
I  go  and  call  him,  Miss  Standen  ?  He  is 
going  off  to  Scotland  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
poor  dear  boy.  You  may  never  have  a  chance 
of  smiling  upon  him  again.  By  the  way,' 
he  added,  as  Liza  negatived  this  proposal 
emphatically,  '  where  are  you  all  going  ? 
That  is  the  one  question  asked  by  everyone 
of  everyone  else  just  now.' 

'  We  are  going  to  Scotland,  too,  with  the 
Farrers,  who  have  never  left  London,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  since  their  father  died,' 
said  Liza ;  *  then  I  shall  go  to  Ireland  and 
Wales,  I  think;  but  I  would  just  as  soon 
stay  in  London,  it  is  far  more  interesting, 
after  all.' 

VOL.  II.  b 
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'  You  couldn't  do  it,  Liza,'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Verney ;  '  everybody  will  be  away,  and  the 
streets  will  smell  of  drains  and  cabbages, 
and  be  full  of  foreigners.  Even  now  all 
the  shops  have  begun  to  sell  off,  and  there 
isn't  one  window  in  Eegent  Street  that  does 
not  give  one  the  horrors  to  look  at ;  for 
even  where  they  don't  have  those  disgusting 
sales  going  on,  they  put  all  the  things  they 
can't  sell  us  in  the  window  to  attract  the 
parsons'  wives  and  the  country  cousins  who 
have  begun  to  swarm.  Whatever  has  put 
this  notion  into  your  head  ?  ' 

'  Don't  be  alarmed,  Mrs.  Verney ;  I  said  I 
was  going  to  Scotland,'  answered  Liza,  smiling 
at  her  companion's  vehemence.  '  You  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  gaze  at  last  season's 
bonnets  or  the  country  cousins.  Still, 
London  out  of  the  season  must  surely  be 
worth  knowing  too.  At  present  I  have  only 
seen  her  company  side.' 
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1  Here  comes  someone  who  knows  all 
sides,'  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  pointing  to  Mr. 
Willoughby,  who  came  towards  them.  '  I 
wonder  you  and  he  are  not  better  friends, 
Miss  Standen,  although  I  confess  truly  he 
bores  me  consumedly,  my  wife  swears  by 
him,  and  she  is  a  very  good  judge  indeed 
of  the  male  sex.' 

'  She  proved  herself  so,  I  suppose  you 
would  intimate,  when  she  married  you  ? ' 
asked  Liza.  '  Ah  !  Mr.  Willoughby — how  is 
it  that  you  are  frivolous  enough  to  come  to 
these  haunts  of  foolish  fashion  ?  '  she  added, 
turning  to  him  and  shaking  hands ;  '  I  always 
believed  you  rose  superior  to  such  a  waste 
of  time.' 

*  Nothing  is  waste  of  time  such  a  morning 
as  this,  save  sitting  and  stewing  indoors,' 
interrupted  Mr.  Kennedy.  '  I  only  wish 
you  could  sec  the  work  of  art  that  stands 
neglected   on   my  easle !    yet  there  it  is  all 

VOL.  n.  u  2 
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by  itself,  and  I  have  come  out  to  take  the 
air.' 

'  And  look  after  the  heiress  ? '  asked  Mrs. 
Verney  satirically. 

'  I  should  have  thought  puns  were  beneath 
Mrs.  Verney' s  fine  intellect,'  said  Roger 
Willoughby,  taking  a  chair  by  Liza's  side. 
'  Still,  if  Mr.  Kennedy  can  leave  his  picture 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  such  excuse  as  suffices 
for  him  may  surely  do  for  me.  I  have 
nothing  at  all  to  leave  save  Whitechapel, 
and  that  in  July  begins  to  pall.  Well,  I 
suppose  by  this  time  next  week  we  shall 
all  be  in  Scotland  together,  except  you, 
Kennedy — where  will  you  be  ?  ' 

'  Enjoying  my  yearly  honeymoon  in  Switzer- 
land, of  course,'  answered  Mr.  Kennedy,  much 
entertained  at  Liza's  expression  when  she 
heard  of  Roger's  intention  of  going  to  Scot- 
land too.  '  Now  I  am  wise  in  my  genera- 
tion,'   he    added  laughing;    'and   in    conse- 
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quence,  life  never  bores  me  as  it  bores  Miss 
Standen,  or  wearies  me  as  it  does  Roger, 
or  disgusts  me  as  it  does  Mrs.  Verney.  I 
don't  yearn,  or  worry,  or  care  a  bit  for  any- 
thing outside  my  own  high  art  mansion,  and 
every  year  I  cover  my  family  up,  figuratively, 
at  Ramsgate,  or  some  equally  salubrious  spot, 
and  leave  them  to  vegetate  in  the  care  of  a 
maiden  sister,  and  off  Hilda  and  I  trot  to 
Switzerland,  where  I  drink  in  enough  of  that 
wonderful  air  to  carry  me  over  my  months 
of  work,  winding  myself  up  there,  so  to 
speak,  for  all  the  realities  of  life.  I  won't 
have  any  letters,  and  I  have  brought  Hilda 
up  so  beautifully  that  she  is  quite  happy 
with  a  weekly  telegram  from  Aunt  Sarah 
to  say  that  the  darling  children  are  quite 
well,  though  her  faith  was  shaken  a  little 
bit  by  discovering  that,  despite  the  usual 
bulletin,  the  dear  things  got  through  measles 
quite   comfortably  one   year   while  we  were 
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away ;  but  there  never  was  any  danger,  and 
as  she  did  not  know  she  was  quite  comfort- 
able.' 

'  You  evidently  believe  in  "  what  the  eye 
does  not  see,"'  said  Liza.  'What  a  pity 
papa  never  met  you !  He  never  would 
credit  we  could  see  and  know  too  much ; 
and  I  believe  Mr.  Willoughby  shares  his 
ideas.' 

'No,  indeed,  I  do  not,'  said  Eoger  em- 
phatically. '  If  you  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  so,  Miss  Standen,  I  must  declare  my 
belief  that  Sir  Marmaduke  directed  his  eyes 
only  towards  one  side  of  the  picture  of  life, 
and  that  the  very  darkest.  Now  there  are 
two  sides  to  that  as  well  as  to  everything 
else,  and  I  often  long  to  show  you  the 
other  one/ 

1  That  is  only  to  be  seen  from  the  top  of 
the  Swiss  mountains/  struck  in  Mr. 
Kennedy.      k  Once   there,    you   will    believe 
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in  anything  and  everything,  Miss  Stanclen. 
After  all,  happiness  and  content  are  a  mere 
matter  of  constitution.  You  can  exorcise  all 
the  blue  devils  in  the  world  if  you  follow  my 
example  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  hygiene.' 

'  I  never  had  a  clay's  illness  in  my  life,' 
answered  Liza,  laughing.  '  Your  theory  will 
not  hold  water.' 

'  Nor  I,  that  I  can  recollect,'  said  Mrs. 
Verney,  smiling  too ;  '  and  I,  too,  have  been 
in  Switzerland.  Yet  I  confess  myself  generally 
weary  of  life,  and  most  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  hollowness  of  everything,  more 
especially  of  society  as  at  present  con- 
stituted.' 

'Ah!  you  and  Miss  Standen  are  like  babies 
who  find  life  a  blank  after  a  ball-supper, 
which  has  replaced  the  ordinary  mutton- 
chop  and  rice-pudding  regime  of  the  nursery,' 
said  Mr.  Kennedy.  <  You  both  of  you  have 
had  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  yourselves  ever 
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since  you  were  born,  which  is  the  most  fatal 
of  all  diseases.  Hard  work  seasons  life  for 
me  and  for  Willoughby,  and  in  consequence 
life  is  to  me  like  a  series  of  pictures — a  most 
wonderfully  interesting  panorama  always 
passing  before  me  day  by  clay.  Why,  when 
I  get  up  in  the  morning  I  could  shout  for  joy 
to  think  of  what  may  happen  before  I  seek 
my  pillow  again.' 

'But  nothing  ever  does  happen,'  said  Liza 
wearily.  '  Oh  !  of  course,'  she  added  hastily, 
as  she  caught  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  face,  '  I  mean  nothing  extra- 
ordinary happens.  Cornwall  seemed  dull 
enough,  but  this  continual  round  of  sham 
gaiety  seems  to  me  a  little  duller  even  than 
that ;  and  as  to  hard  work,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
yours  must  be  the  reverse  of  hard.  I  only 
wish  I,  too,  could  paint,  or  write,  or  sing,  or 
do  any  one  thing;  as  it  is,  I  only  exist, 
spend   money,  eat   expensive   food,  and  get 
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through  my  time  as  best  I  can.  I  want  an 
object/ 

'  Come  to  Whitechapel ;  there  are  objects 
enough  there  to  employ  you,  and  a  hundred 
more,'  interrupted  Mr.  Willoughby.  '  I  can 
promise  you  any  amount  of  work  there.' 

'  Don't  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter,' 
said  Mr.  Kennedy  hastily;  'for  if  you  did,  you 
would  never  know  five  minutes'  peace  of 
mind  again.  With  your  love  of  beauty  you 
would  suffer  agonies  over  the  wickedness  of, 
say,  Commercial  Street,  and  the  frightful 
garments  and  ugly  sinful  faces;  while  you 
would  be  worn  to  death  in  trying  to  save 
individuals  who  are  much  happier  without  a 
conscience,  and  whose  present  heaven  of 
sufficient  gin  could  hardly  be  improved  by 
a  promise  of  another  distant  one,  to  be 
obtained  by  a  religious  sticking  to  water  and 
the  chill  advantages  of  virtue.  At  present, 
if  they  are  wicked,  drunken,  and  dirty,  they 
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don't  realise  it  and  are  happy;  whereas,  if 
you  take  away  their  drink  and  their  eccentric 
notions  of  mine  and  thine,  what  do  you  give 
them  ?  Were  I  they,  I'd  rather  be  left  alone; 
at  all  events,  they  enjoy  themselves,  and 
knowing  nothing  better  do  not  desire  it. 
Better  try  Switzerland  air  first,  Miss 
Standen,  then  if  you  feel  bored  you  can  try 
Whitechapel.' 

'Your  theories  are  remarkably  plausible, 
Kennedy,'  said  Roger  Willoughby  smiling; 
*  but  they  are  but  theories  after  all ;  beside 
which,  you  must  be  quite  sure  this  world  is 
the  end  of  everything.  I  have  always  a 
horrible  idea  following  me  about,  that  in  a 
future  existence  the  sins,  sufferings,  and 
cruelties  of  the  world  will  be  laid  at  our  door, 
and  of  us  will  be  demanded  these  lost  souls. 
If  this  be  the  case  I  want  to  be  prepared  with 
my  answer ;  and  if  there  be  no  other  life — 
and  this  I  cannot  allow  for  a  moment  even  in 
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this  frivolous  place — yet  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  I  have  tried  my  utmost  to  do 
something  for  the  good  of  humanity.' 

'But  I  maintain  you  have  only  made 
humanity  unhappier  than  it  was  before  you 
showed  it  its  lost  condition,'  said  Mr. 
Kennedy.  '"Where  ignorance  is  bliss," 
you  know,  "'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

'  What  is  happiness  ?  '  asked  Liza 
dreamily. 

'  Ah  !  that  is  indeed  a  difficult  question  to 
answer,'  said  Mr.  Kennedy ;  '  and  I  venture 
to  predict  that  not  one  of  us  here  would 
answer  that  question  in  the  same  manner. 
Now  look  at  that  girl,'  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
pretty  girl  on  horseback  who  was  passing  at  the 
moment,  and  who  was  blushing  and  smiling 
as  she  listened  to  her  companion's  talk ;  '  I 
daresay  she  is  perfectly  happy ;  but  I  happen 
to  know  that  about  Tr avers,  the  fellow  she  is 
talking  to,  that  would  take  the  gilt  off  her 
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gingerbread ;  in  a  day  or  two  my  news 
of  him  will  be  public  property,  then  I 
venture  to  say  she  will  not  think  talking 
to  Travers  the  greatest  happiness  in  the 
world.' 

'  Still,  she  is  happy  now,'  said  Mrs.  Yerney, 
'  and  that  is  something.  I  am  not  as  great  a 
success  as  I  could  wish,  yet  I  am  truly 
thankful  when  I  remember  some  days  in  my 
life,  that  no  one  can  take  away  from  me. 
My  advice  to  everyone  is  this  :  in  your  youth 
possess  yourself  of  a  series  of  pictures  on 
which  you  can  look  comfortably  from  the 
arm-chair  of  age.  It  does  not  matter  in  the 
least  that  you  discover  that  you  were  being 
deceived  after  the  picture  is  once  in  your 
possession.  You  forget  that  in  time,  and 
only  recollect  it  as  a  whole  ;  in  fact,  as  you 
remember  some  beautiful  painting.  After 
all,  happy  or  miserable,  it  is  something  to 
have  had  a  past.' 
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'  Unless  ghosts  haunt  it,'  said  Mr. 
Willoughby,  looking  straight  at  her ;  '  then 
I  can  imagine  a  past  is  not  quite  an  un- 
alloyed joy.' 

'  My  ghosts  are  all  laid,  thank  goodness, 
which  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  being 
born  without  a  conscience,'  answered  Mrs. 
Verney  quietly,  returning  his  gaze.  '  Now 
my  idea  of  happiness  is  to  be  well  dressed,  to 
be  young,  pretty,  to  have  been  married,  so 
that  no  one  can  taunt  you  with  being  an  old 
maid,  and  yet  not  to  be  encumbered  by  a 
husband ;  to  have  heaps  of  money  and 
admirers,  and  more  engagements  than  you 
can  fulfil;  to  be  able  to  sleep  without  chloral, 
and  to  have  a  fine  and  healthy  appetite. 
Needless  to  add,  happiness  and  I  have  shaken 
hands  and  parted  ;  still,  "  it  is  better  to  have 
loved  and  lost,"  you  know ;  and  when  life 
looks  peculiarly  crooked  to  me,  I  decline  to 
contemplate  the    present,    and  instead  look 
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back.  No  one  can  deprive  me  of  that  joy,  at 
all  events.' 

1  You  are  describing  a  heathen's  paradise, 
and  yet  I  believe  you  are  regular  in  your 
attendance  at  St.  Barnabas'  ? '  said  Mr. 
Willoughby,  feeling  as  if  he  must  get  up  and 
leave  the  party  to  themselves,  and  yet 
anxious  to  see  what  part  Liza  would  take  in 
the  discussion. 

'  Oh,  no ;  indeed  not ;  I  go  to  St.  Mar- 
garet's,' said  Mrs.  Verney,  shrugging  her 
shoulders  slightly.  '  Why  not  ?  I  like  the 
music.  The  world  ordains  church  to  be  the 
proper  place  on  Sundays  ;  and  then  I  get  my 
best  ideas  there  too.  There  is  nothing  at  St. 
Margaret's  to  disturb  one  ;  at  St.  Barnabas' 
they  are  in  such  deadly  earnest.  I  went 
there  but  once,  and  the  sermon  gave  me  a 
nightmare.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kennedy  in 
what  he  said  about  your  Whitechapel  friends, 
Mr.  Willoughby ;  I  am  quite  content  with  my 
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mental  station,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  pulled 
out  of  it,  even  into  a  clearer  atmosphere.' 

'  Mrs.  Yerney  is  like  the  Italian  beggars, 
who  like  to  roll  themselves  in  their  rags  and 
lie  in  the  sunshine,'  said  Mr.  Kennedy.     '  I 
agree  with  her.     How  thankful  I  am  that  I, 
too,  have  outlived  my  conscience,  and  that  I 
never  want  to  do  anything  but  sit  in  the  sun 
and  be  warm.     I  think,  after  all,  that  is  my 
idea  of  happiness :  to  lie  on  one's  back  in  a 
lovely  garden  and  stare  up  into  the  infinite 
depths    and    vastnesses    of    the    wonderful 
sky.     And  yet,  I  don't  know,'  he  added,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  '  when  I  begin  to  stare  I 
generally   begin    to    think ;    and,    after    all, 
thinking  is  trying  to  the  nerves.    I  remember 
how  I  started  in  life  and  all  I  meant  to  do — 
bah  ! — evidently  I   am  run  down  and  must 
be  off  to  Switzerland.     Come,  Miss  Standen, 
break  through  your  silence  before  I  go,  and 
tell  me  your  idea  of  happiness.' 
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'  I  do  not  believe  I  know  enough  of  what 
it  means  to  say  what  would  make  me 
thoroughly  happy,'  answered  Liza,  carefully 
weighing  her  words ;  '  but  then  I  am  so 
heavily  handicapped,  you  know,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
At  present  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  been 
one  of  a  large  family,  with  a  good  mother 
and  a  father  of  whom  we  were  all  proud.  I 
should  like  to  have  been  carefully  taught 
what  all  children  are  taught.  I  should  love 
to  believe  in  all  the  faith  that  I  can  only 
laugh  at  now  as  an  exploded  superstition. 
All  passes,  all  dies,  all  fades.  I  want  to  hold 
on  where  I  can  get  help,  to  find  one  true 
honest  person  in  whom  I  can  believe,  and  I 
pine  for  some  one  phase  of  being  or  doing 
that  does  not  disappear  the  moment  it  is 
touched.  I  want  to  be  happy  always,  not  to 
enjoy  your  panorama,  Mr.  Kennedy,  or  to 
merely  possess  Mrs.  Verney's  picture  gallery; 
I  want  real  things,  real  people,  real  truth. 
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Where  shall  I  find  all  this  ?  Shall  I  ever  find 
it  ?  If  I  do,  then  I  shall  stand  still  and  declare 
this  is  happiness.' 

'  Or  this  is  heaven,'  said  Mr.  Willoughby 
in  a  low  voice. 

'  I  see  Whitechapel  looming  largely  before 
you,'  interrupted  Mr.  Kennedy  lightly,  and 
puffing  the  smoke  from  a  scented  cigarette 
into  the  hot  drowsy  air.  '  Then  I  shall  bid 
good-bye  to  my  friend,  who  will  vanish  from 
my  ken  like  the  smoke  from  this  little 
acquaintance  of  mine  has  just  done.  I  feel 
dejected,  beaten,  crushed.  Here  have  I  at 
great  sacrifice  done  my  best  to  make  of  you 
a  festive,  lightly  joyous  creature  like  myself, 
and  now  you  fail  me — won't  rise  to  the 
occasion  in  the  least.  It  is  hard,  very 
hard.' 

*  I  am  too  heavily  weighted  to  rise  any- 
where,' replied  Liza  sadly.  'I  ask  so  little  of 
the  world,  and  that  little  I  cannot  obtain — 

VOL.  II.  c 
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only  happiness,  only  security,   only  truth — 
yet  I  am  denied.' 

'  Why  bother  about  truth  ?  '  asked  Mr. 
Kennedy ;  '  there  really  is  no  such  thing, 
except  in  the  abstract ;  even  colour,  your 
god  and  mine,  is  not  true  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word;  blue,  for  example,  on  exami- 
nation, is  not  really  blue,  but  grey,  or  green, 
or  black,  according  as  you  look  at  it ;  and  yet 
blue  is  a  lovely  and  delightful  sight  and  one 
we  need  not  analyse.  Society  is  the  same 
thing,  so  are  people.  What  does  it  matter 
what  they  really  are,  so  long  as  they  are 
amusing,  nice  to  look  at,  and  pleasant  com- 
panions ?  Besides,  no  one  is  really  one  true 
creature.  How  can  we  be,  when  we  are  made 
up,  as  it  were,  out  of  all  the  scraps  and  bits 
of  character  inherited  from  all  our  ancestors  ? 
I  can't  help,  for  example,  my  uncle  George 
showing  himself  occasionally,  neither  is  it 
my  fault  if  a  bit  of  aunt  Anne  makes  me  a 
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coward.     I  am  not  an  original  work  of  art, 

but  a  patchwork   quilt  made  from   snippets 

and   shreds  of  other  people,  some  of  whom 

were  nice,  others  nasty.    Think  out  this  idea, 

Miss    Standen,  it  will  be  a  nice   occupation 

for  you,  and  will  explain  a  great  deal  of  the 

whims  and  oddnesses  we  come  across  in  our 

friends.     If,  for  example,  I  feel  John  Smith 

has  changed  to  me,  I  reflect  for  a  moment 

that   some   other   component   part   of  John 

Smith  has  met  my  gaze  instead  of  the  bit  I 

am  accustomed  to,  and  instead  of  feeling  hurt 

I  wait  a  bit  until  that  ancestor  has  had  his 

turn — I  have  never  known  the  original  John 

Smith  to  fail  me,  if  I  gave  him  time  enough  ; 

it's  only  a  question  of  time.' 

'Yours  is  a  most  comfortable  theory  and 

most  impossible,'  said  Mr.  Willoughby.   '  You 

do    away    with    the    doctrine    of    free -will 

altogether.' 

'  Exactly  so,  and  with  all  other  doctrines 
vol.  n.  c  2 
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too,'  replied  Mr.  Kennedy.  <  Come,  Miss 
Standen,  don't  you  feel  very  much  obliged  to 
me  ?  have  I  not  supplied  a  hidden  want  ?  I 
see  Mrs.  Yerney  is  with  me,  and  is  already 
thinking  how  she  can  reward  me  for  this 
brilliant  inspiration . ' 

'  I  am  not  one  bit  grateful,  not  one  bit/ 
said  Liza  flushing.  '  Your  theory  would 
take  away  every  chance  I  have  of  making  a 
good  thing  of  my  life.' 

'  There  is  yet  another  side  to  the  picture,' 
said  Koger  Willoughby,  who  had  evidently 
been  thinking  deeply  over  Mr.  Kennedy's 
idea.  '  Our  ancestors  may  be  used  up  in  our 
composition,  but  that  does  not  prevent  us 
from  being  original  works  of  art,  any  more 
than  the  fact  that  you  use  colours  common 
to  all  artists  prevents  your  pictures  from 
being  new.  There  are  no  new  materials  in 
cooking,  but  one's  dinner  entirely  depends 
on  how  these  are  manipulated.     Then,  too, 
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it  ought  to  be  easier  for  us  to  manage  our 
lives,  if  we  recognise  in  ourselves  our  ances- 
tors' characteristics.  For  example,  I  might 
say,  Oh  !  clear  me,  uncle  Richard's  temper 
is  turned  on,  and  indulgence  in  that  landed 
uncle  Richard  in  gaol  ;  or  aunt  Jane's 
crabbed  tongue,  speaking  through  me,  should 
remind  me  where  aunt  Jane  found  herself  at 
the  end  of  her  life.  I  venture  to  say,  that  a 
proper  study  of  what  we  are  likely  to  inherit, 
and,  in  fact,  the  materials  we  possess  as  a 
stock-in-trade,  are  far  more  likely  to  result  in 
success  than  failure.  Do  you  see  my  side 
of  the  picture,  Miss  Standen  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  quite  well ;  and  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  showing  it  to  me,'  said  Liza 
brightly ;  '  for  now  I  begin  to  see  light  ahead. 
I  have  been  so  depressed  by  my  ancestors 
that  I  have  never  seemed  to  have  had  any 
energy  to  face  my  future  ;  now  I  shall  only 
look  upon  them  as  so  many  finger-posts. 
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'Pointing  you  straight  to  the  slums  of 
London/  interrupted  Mr.  Kenned}7,  with  a 
theatrical  groan.  '  I  see  you  are  bent  on 
being  converted.  Only  promise  me  this,  go 
to  Switzerland  first — try  that ;  your  blue 
devils  will  vanish  like  lightning,  and  then 
you  will  become  a  reasonable  being — a  nice 
conventional  society  damsel  once  more.' 

'  I  don't  believe  I  ever  was  that  in  my 
happiest  moments,'  said  Liza  laughing. 

'No,  perhaps  not.  All  your  nineteenth 
century  maidens  go  at  life  with  a  sledge- 
hammer,' replied  Mr.  Kennedy  sententiously. 
'  You  are  in  such  deadly  earnest,  and  you  want 
to  know  everything.  Now  a  girl  should  be 
content  to  be,  to  visit,  to  enjoy.  Thanks  to 
railways,  radicalism,  and  free  thought,  every- 
one wants  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
everything,  and  society  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a  lot  of  children  picking  their  toys 
and  watches  to  pieces  to  see  how  they  are 
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made ;  and  then,  when  their  playthings  and 
ornaments  are  demolished  and  spoiled 
beyond  the  power  of  anyone  to  restore  them, 
they  turn  round  and  beat  their  eiders  for  not 
preventing  the  mischief  they  had  forbidden. 
You  should  be  content  to  look  pretty  and  to 
live,  Miss  Standen.  Don't  go  into  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  life.  Now  Hilda 
never  does,  she  hasn't  time.' 

'  But  I  have,'  persisted  Liza  ;  *  and  I  can't 
help  thinking.  I  remember  as  a  child  trying 
to  make  my  mind  a  blank,  and  resolutely 
resolving  not  to  think  about  anything ;  but  I 
could  not  manage  it,  the  thoughts  came 
crowding  along,  each  bearing  its  own  parti- 
cular puzzle  in  its  hand.' 

'  There  is  only  one  cure  for  you — marriage, 
and  dozens  of  boys  and  girls,'  replied  Mr. 
Kennedy,  rising  and  stretching  himself; 
*  which  reminds  me  the  young  barbarians  at 
home    will    be    awaiting    me.     Now,    Miss 
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Standen,  before  we  part,  promise  me  to  try 
nature  and  the  Swiss  air.  I  am  confident 
that  half  your  doubts  and  fears  come  from 
dyspepsia.' 

'What  a  disagreeable  notion,'  replied  Liza, 
rising  too.  '  Well,  anyhow,  we  shall  meet 
again  before  we  all  fly  away ;  but  if  we  do 
not,  I  will  promise  you  to  do  my  best  to 
enjoy  my  holiday,  and  both  Mrs.  Verney  and 
Mr.  Willoughby  shall  help  me.' 

'  I  think  you  will  scarcely  find  that  work," 
said  Mr.  Kennedy  in  a  low  voice,  glancing 
towards  the  two  people  mentioned.  '  If  ever 
I  saw  natural  born  enemies  I  see  them  now  ; 
yet,  mark  my  words,  Miss  Standen,  Eoger, 
with  all  his  nonsense,  is  the  safer  guide  of 
the  two  ;  but,  of  course,  he  is  a  man  and  un- 
married. However,  you  know  you  can 
always  fall  back  upon  me,'  and  so  saying, 
and  bidding  farewell  all  round,  Mr.  Kennedy 
sauntered  away   to  his   roast  mutton,   while 
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the  others  made  their  way  back  slowly  to 
Eaton  Square,  Liza  remarking  plaintively — 

"After  all,  it  is  no  good  discussing  any- 
thing; we  only  tack  round  and  round,  or  else 
branch  away  endlessly  from  our  first  subject. 
I  wish  I  need  never  think.  I  feel  inclined  to 
envy  the  idiot,  who  can  simply  rest  and  not 
experience  anything.  Vanity  of  vanities — 
all  is  vanity  ! ' 

'  The  only  cure  for  that  is  work,'  replied 
Roger.  '  When  you  find  you  cannot  bear  the 
emptiness  of  your  life  any  more  send  for  me, 
I  will  give  you  plenty  to  do/  But  Liza  shook 
her  head  gaily,  and  ran  into  the  house 
followed  by  Mrs.  Verney  and  Roger  ;  and  in 
winding  up  the  end  of  the  season's  gaieties, 
and  making  plans  for  Scotland,  she  soon 
forgot  the  mood  that  had  possessed  her, 
though  neither  Mrs.  Verney  nor  Roger  did. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

SINGED    WINGS. 

A  year  had  swiftly  rolled  by  since  Liza 
Standen  had  left  Bridgeporth,  and  once  more 
November  fogs  and  mist  lay  over  everything, 
and  made  even  London  appear  dull  and 
gloomy;  while  in  the  country,  dripping  ram 
and  softly  falling  leaves  drove  everyone  back 
to  their  winter  quarters,  who  preferred  being 
amused  in  town,  to  slowly  stagnating  among 
dead  foliage  and  damp  depression,  simply 
because  no  one  who  was  anyone  was  supposed 
to  return  to  civilisation  before  Christmas. 

The  Eaton  Square  people  had  come  back 
almost  with  the  first  flight  of  winter  swallows 
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— the  Misses  Fairer  nervously  anxious  to 
be  safely  ensconced  by  their  own  fireside, 
which  they  had  never  left  before  for  so  many 
years;  Mrs.  Verney  worn  to  a  shadow,  as 
she  expressed  it,  with  the  effort  it  had  been 
to  her  to  keep  alive  at  all ;  and  Liza  Standen 
tired,  depressed,  and  unhappily  conscious, 
at  last,  that  she  was  possessed  of  something 
beyond  her  mere  existence — a  something 
that  other  people  called  a  soul  and  she  her 
intellect,  yet  was  under  either  name  a  distinct 
and  separate  thing  that  began  to  demand 
urgently  some  other  food  than  the  pernicious 
aliment  Sir  Marmaduke  had  so  lavishly 
provided,  or  the  foolish  round  of  gaiety  and 
change  which  had  so  soon  palled  upon  her. 
She  had  never  again  visited  Dreewood,  and 
was  quite  satisfied  with  occasional  letters 
from  the  Doctor,  who  invariably  reported 
no  change  in  Lady  Standen' s  condition; 
and  disappointed  in  the  mother,  in  whose 
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sanity  she  had  believed  more  than  she  quite 
liked  to  confess,  and  to  whose  companion- 
ship she  had  looked  forward  as  something  to 
live  for ;  she  was  restlessly  and  uneasily 
conscious  that  a  long  stretch  of  years  might 
be  before  her,  leading  but  to  the  grave,  and 
rich  in  nothing,  save  gathered  experiences  of 
man's  wickedness  and  woman's  foolishness, 
and  the  utter  uselessness  of  goodness,  that 
seemed  called  into  being  simply  to  be 
imposed  upon. 

In  her  little  room  in  Eaton  Square,  Liza 
began  to  pass  some  truly  terrible  hours  of 
mental  suffering.  Her  soul  appeared  to  be 
in  the  position  of  a  limb  that  had  been 
bent  and  bound  into  an  unnatural  shape 
in  babyhood,  and  on  being  released,  was  so 
warped  and  undeveloped  as  to  be  practically 
useless,  the  while  growing  pains  shot  here 
and  there,  rending  the  nerves  and  causing 
acute  agony.     And  while  she  pondered  on 
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what  she  might  have  been,  had  she  possessed 
the  ordinary  education  of  an  English  girl, 
she  could  not  avoid  feeling  more  bitterly 
than  ever  how  her  father's  unnatural  educa- 
tion had  separated  her  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  had,  as  it  were,  put  a  mark  upon 
her  that  nothing  on  earth  could  ever  wipe 
out. 

It  was  the  hopelessness  of  it  all  that 
seemed  to  take  life  and  energy  from  her. 
Seeing  light  ahead,  she  yet  realised  that 
she  could  never  reach  it ;  and  sometimes 
she  would  suffer  such  real  and  positive  agony 
that  she  would  well  nigh  force  herself  to 
believe  that  her  mother's  curse  had  descended 
on  her,  and  that  she,  too,  was  bound  to 
follow  her  into  the  paths  of  mental  dark- 
ness and  obscurity. 

At  such  times  as  these,  Mrs.  Verney  was 
worse  than  useless,  and  the  Misses  Farrer 
were  also   too  weak   to   be   of  service,   and 
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could  only  shrink  back  from  the  wild  talk 
and  bold  questioning  about  subjects  that  are 
usually   handled   with   kid   gloves,  but   that 
were   really  cries   for   help,  had   they   been 
only  able   to  understand   a  mind   that   had 
never  had  the  sweet  and  gentle  training  that 
had  been  theirs,  or  learned  the  lessons  every 
child  learns  as  insensibly  as  it  drinks  in  the 
golden  summer   air,  or  absorbs   the  atmos- 
phere of  affection  that  is  its  from  its  birth. 
And   unable    to   obtain   assistance,    the   girl 
spent  clays  and  hours  alone  reading  books 
and  devouring   literature  that  seemed   born 
solely  to  raise  doubts  and  cast  shadows  on 
the  faith,  in  order  that  someone  else  might 
write  another  volume  or  two  to  bring  back 
matters  into  the  plain  old  paths  of  peace, 
from  whence  no  one  need  ever  stray,  unless 
they  really  desire  to  do  so. 

Yet,  gazing  boldly  forward,  Liza  saw  that 
not   one   of  the   so-called   followers   of  the 
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Bible  ever  really  lived  the  life  sketched  out 
for  them  as  the  perfect  life.  And  tiring  of 
mere  controversy,  and  yearning  for  some 
higher  help  than  that  obtainable  from  books, 
she  felt  inclined  to  give  it  all  up  and  quietly 
slip  out  of  a  life  that  wearied  her,  the  while 
it  was  agonising  to  her ;  and  was  only  deterred 
from  doing  so  because,  at  present,  there  were 
one  or  two  amusing  complications  in  her 
friends'  existences  that  she  would  like  to 
see  solved,  and  because  of  the  curious,  pain- 
ful shrinking  that  the  best  amongst  us  feels 
from  the  mere  touch  of  the  cold  and  bitter 
waters  of  death. 

Perhaps  Eoger  Willoughby  was  the  only 
creature  on  earth  who  understood  Liza — as 
well  as  any  mortal  could  who  was  not  aware 
of  all  that  she  only  could  know — and  believing 
most  strongly  himself  in  the  divine  excellence 
of  work,  turned  his  mind,  as  much  as  he 
could,  towards  providing  her  with  occupation. 
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Knowing  she  was  rich  he  had  no  compunction 
in  putting  his  hand  boldly  into  her  purse, 
hoping,  in  time,  to  be  able  to  sufficiently 
interest  her  in  his  plans  to  draw  her  yet 
more  fully  into  the  field,  where  the  harvest 
is  ever  ready  and  the  labourers  fewer  than 
few. 

Enthusiastic,  deeply  and  brightly  religious, 
in  the  very  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  Eoger 
Willoughby  boldly  spent  his  life  and  the  small 
modicum  of  money  he  possessed  in  working 
for  humanity;  and  though  constantly  dis- 
appointed, his  fine  spirits  and  good  health 
carried  him  on  in  his  daily  fight,  leaving 
him,  indeed,  content  to  know  that  though 
failure  and  success  were  often  treacling  on 
each  other's  heels,  success  was  to  be  won, 
and  that  each  failure  taught  something  almost 
as  useful  as  success  itself  would  have  been. 
And  had  Liza  only  been  his  sister,  or  even 
brought   up  on  the  same   lines  as   himself, 
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he  would  have  felt  that  in  her  he  had  a 
valuable  ally,  because  of  her  fearless  dis- 
regard of  the  world's  opinion,  where  now 
he  saw  but  another  soul  in  need  of  more 
than  he  could  give  it. 

Mrs.  Verney,  too,  was  much  against  Mr. 
Willoughby,  as,  of  course,  she  knew  that 
marriage  was  the  usual  end  of  such  a  friend- 
ship as  both  Koger  and  Liza  would  have 
gladly  formed ;  but  she  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sneering  at  Eoger's  plain  face  and 
small  means,  and  of  insinuating  that  Liza's 
fortune  was  Eoger's  real  attraction ;  while 
Eoger,  on  his  side,  remembered  the  money, 
and  would  have  held  back  had  not  his 
common  sense  also  informed  him  very  plainly 
that  Liza  Standen  was  no  wife  for  him. 

One  day,  when  Liza  had  been  indulging 
in  a  special  fit  of  what  her  companion  called 
'  blue  devils,'  a  large  roll  of  papers  arrived 
for  her  inspection,  sent  by  Mr.  Willoughby, 
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and  Mrs.  Verne}7,  glad  of  any  excuse  for 
breaking  in  upon  her,  brought  them  up  into 
the  pretty  little  chamber  that  was  set  apart 
for  her  sitting-room,  and  throwing  the  parcel 
into  her  lap,  said,  with  a  laugh  :  '  More  work  ; 
or,.  I  should  rather  say,  more  links  in  the 
chain.' 

'  What  chain  ? '  asked  Liza,  looking  up 
from  the  book  she  was  studying  with  knitted 
brows ;  and  mechanically  taking  the  roll  she 
began  to  undo  it. 

'  The  chain  that  binds  you  hard  and  fast 
to  the  godly  Roger,  of  course,'  said  Mrs. 
Verney  lightly,  sinking  into  a  low  chair  close 
to  Miss  Standen,  and  holding  one  end  of 
the  roll  as  it  was  opened  out,  to  enable  her 
to  see  what  it  was.  '  Ah  ! '  she  added,  '  it 
is  as  I  thought ;  plans  for  wash-houses  or 
meeting-houses.  Well !  Liza,  all  I  ask  of 
you  is  to  give  me  plenty  of  time  to  look 
about   me.      I   can   never   expect   to   be    as 
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happy  as  I  have  been  here.  Still,  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  give  me  a  character,  and  that 
is  something  to  possess  in  this  evil  thinking 
world  of  ours,  and  I  may  find  another  young 
lady  in  want  of  a  bear-leader.  I  only  hope 
I  shall  not  be  as  disappointed  in  her  as  I 
have  been  in  you.' 

Liza  looked  at  Mrs.  Verney  in  amazement. 
'  Have  you  gone  mad,  too  ?  '  she  said.  '  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand  what 
you  mean;  neither  do  I  comprehend  why 
you  should  be  disappointed  in  me  because  I 
want  to  spend  some  of  my  money  in  bene- 
fiting my  poorer  brethren.  This  is  a  wash- 
house  and  swimming-bath  place  for  the 
East  End.  There  is  nothing  specially  godly 
about  soap  and  water  that  I  can  see,  nor 
any  reason  why  the  erection  of  such  a 
place  should  disappoint  you/ 

'  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  '  said 
Mrs.  Yerney,  with  a  groan  of  despair ;  '  and 
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I  am  disappointed  because  I  cannot  make 
you  like  other  girls.  Here  are  you  with  an 
exceptionally  lucky  bringing-up,  unhampered 
by  any  foolish  scruples,  not  even  troubled,  as 
most  of  us  are,  by  remains  of  superstition 
and  fragments  of  religion,  and  yet  you  will 
not  enjoy  your  life.  We  have  not  been  to  a 
theatre  since  our  return  from  the  wilderness, 
and  as  for  a  ball,  why  I  am  convinced  I  have 
forgotten  how  to  dance.  When  I  go  out  I 
shall  have  to  buy  one  of  those  programmes  I 
read  of  the  other  clay,  that  have  the  list  of 
dances  on  one  side  and  full  descriptions  how 
to  dance  them  on  the  other,  and  even  then  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  I  shall  not  feel  and  look 
like  a  log  of  wood.' 

'  You  are  some  few  years  older  than  I  am/ 
said  Liza,  looking  straight  at  her,  while  Mrs. 
Yerney  murmured  '  Only  a  very  few,  dear/ 
deprecatingly. 

'Well;     only    a    very  few/   added    Liza, 
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smiling.  *  Still,  in  them  you  have  been  to 
more  of  these  sorts  of  gaieties  than  I  have 
ever  thought  of.  Don't  you  ever  get  tired  of 
them  ?  I  must  confess  that  a  year  of 
pleasing  myself  and  enjoying  myself  has  only 
resulted  in  a  heap  of  dead-sea  apples,  fair 
enough  to  look  at,  but  dust  and  ashes  at  the 
core.  I  am  sick  of  it  all,  Mrs.  Verney,  sick 
of  it  all ! ' 

1  Because  you  crush  your  apples,  and  are 
not  content  to  merely  look  at  the  rosy  deli- 
cious things,'  replied  Mrs.  Verney  brightly ; 
'  that's  the  curse  of  this  present  century  of 
ours.  We're  all  in  such  deadly  earnest,  we 
can't  do  a  thing  without  philosophising  about 
it  and  going  deep  down  into  the  root  of  the 
matter.  We  nineteenth  century  folk  can't 
even  appreciate  a  fine  day,  unless  we  have 
some  idea  how  the  sunbeams  are  made,  or 
what  effect  they  have  upon  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Well;  I  don't  mean  that  quite,'  she  added, 
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as  she  caught  Liza's  look  of  amusement  at 
the  queer  jumble  she  was  making ;  '  but  you 
know  what  I  mean.  Be  a  butterfly,  Liza ; 
enjoy  your  youth,  your  money,  your  life,  and 
don't  be  always  yearning  after  the  infinite ; 
and,  above  all,  leave  the  poor  alone ;  let  the 
parsons  look  after  them — that's  what  they  are 
paid  for,  you  know.' 

'  Or  ^mpaid  for,'  said  Liza,  smiling  at  Mrs. 
Verney's  earnestness.  'No,  Mrs.  Yerney,  I 
am  not  religious,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be. 
I  have  never  felt  the  want  of  a  creed,  but  I 
do  want  the  world  to  be  a  little  cleaner,  and 
the  poor  to  be  better  fed  and  housed.  I 
can't  find  happiness  among  the  rich,  I  shall 
now  seek  it  in  Seven  Dials.' 

'  Tennyson,  in  one  of  his  finest  poems, 
remarks  that,  "the  poor  in  a  loomp  is  baad,"  ' 
answered  Mrs.  Verney  sententiously.  '  My 
dear  Liza,  believe  me  you  will  not  find 
happiness  even  among  the  birds  and  beasts 
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and  fishes  in  the  Dials,  and  that  probably  all 
you  will  discover  will  be  typhoid  fever  or 
small-pox.  Give  it  up  ;  listen  to  my  superior 
wisdom,  and  be  gay,  happy,  and  merry.  You 
will  never  be  one  or  the  other  if  you  persist 
in  "  slumming  "  ;  besides,  the  rage  is  over,  it 
is  not  even  fashionable  now,  it  is  only  "real 
horrid."  Leave  it  to  the  parsons,  that's  my 
last  word.  If  they  haven't  money,  give  them 
some  by  all  means,  but  leave  it  to  their  dis- 
cretion how  it  is  spent.' 

'  Don't  you  see  that  it  has  been  left  only 
to  the  parsons,'  said  Liza  eagerly;  '  and  in 
consequence  nothing  has  been  done.  Instead 
of  making  life  better  for  the  poor  things, 
they  have  pointed  to  a  heaven  and  promised 
them  rewards  after  death  for  all  they  have 
endured  here.  Now  I  propose  to  sweep  away 
this  misty  future,  and  to  give  them  here  the 
means  of  making  their  lives  better  and 
happier.       If    they    were    not    engaged    in 
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looking  into  the  clouds,  they  would  make 
what  they  are  sure  of  a  better  thing.  I 
mean  to  preach  this,  and  help  them  to  bring 
down  heaven  on  earth  without  waiting  for 
death/ 

'  Your  new  Evangel  is  fine  indeed,'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Verney  laughing ;  *  but  Liza, 
don't  you  remember  our  talk  with  Mr. 
Kennedy  just  before  we  went  away;  don't  you 
recollect  he  said  that  the  gin-palace  at  the 
corner  is  much  more  likely  to  be  their 
heaven  than  any  other  ?  Give  them  gin,  my 
dear,  gin  galore ;  and  then  I  am  sure  they 
will  bless  you  for  ever.' 

'  It  is  no  good  talking  to  you,  you  are 
nothing  but  an  epicurean,'  said  Liza  rather 
impatiently.  '  I  do  not  believe  you  ever  had 
a  hope  or  aspiration  in  your  life  beyond  a 
becoming  bonnet,  a  good  dinner,  or  as  much 
admiration  as  you  could  get.' 

'  Now  see  how  you  misjudge  me,'  replied 
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her  companion,  striking  an  attitude  of  heroic 
fervour.  '  When  I  was  seventeen  I  was 
devote;  I  yearned  for  heaven;  I  pined  to 
help  my  fellow -creatures ;  I  wrote  poetry — 
why  in  my  desk  at  this  moment  I  have  a 
marvellous  effusion,  of  which  the  first  line  is 
a  fair  sample.  It  begins  thus  :  "I  would  do 
something  great,  0  Lord,  for  Thee  !  "  Yes, 
I,  Yiolet  Yerney,  wrote  that ;  there  are  about 
five  hundred  lines,  all  in  the  same  vein. 
Now,  Liza,  I  hope  you  will  not  doubt  me 
again,  for  if  you  do,  I  vow  I  will  read  you 
the  whole  poem,  and  if  that  does  not  make 
you  believe  in  me  I  don't  know  what 
will/ 

'  I  will  take  your  word  for  it,'  answered 
Liza,  once  more  looking  at  the  plans.  '  I 
wish  you  had  those  same  sentiments  now, 
Mrs.  Verney,  for  then  you  would  help  me 
about  all  this.' 

'  I  will  not  help  you,  because  it  is  bad  for 
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you.  Everyone  of  us  has  gone  through  the 
phase  you  are  going  through,'  replied  Mrs. 
Yerney,  rather  more  seriously  than  was  her 
wont.  '  You  have  it  later  in  life  than  most, 
and  so  your  attack  is  worse  ;  it's  like  measles, 
you  know :  have  them  early  and  they  are  soon 
over ;  take  them  late  and  the  chances  are  you 
will  have  a  serious  illness.  Now  you  have  the 
mental  measles,  Liza;  shake  them  off,  he- 
come  wild,  and  gay,  and  unthinking,  and  I 
promise  you  happiness.  All  this  bother 
arises  from  pious  Eoger ;  listen  to  him,  and 
you'll  be  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Estab- 
lishment before  you  know  where  you  are.  I 
do  most  heartily  wish  we  had  never  met 
him.' 

'  I  can't  say  I  agree  with  you,'  answered 
Liza  with  spirit ;  '  I  never  feel  so  happy  as 
when  I  have  been  talking  to  him  and 
planning  with  him,  and  yet  there  is  not 
one    word    of    religion   passes   between    us, 
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though  sometimes,  when  I  look  at  him 
and  think  of  his  unselfish  life,  I  am  tempted 
to  say,  "  almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian."  ' 

' 1  knew  it,  I  knew  it !  'tis  love  for  Koger,  not 
fervour  for  one's  brethren,  after  all.  When 
she  looks  at  him,  she  says,'  said  Mrs. 
Verney,  apostrophising  some  unseen  indi- 
vidual, 'when  she  looks  at  him.  Good 
heavens !  now  if  there  is  one  thing  that 
would  prevent  my  wishing  to  resemble 
Kighteous  Koger,  it  is  his  appearance — to 
say  nothing  of  his  boots  and  his  trousers ! 
I  never  can  make  out,'  she  added  plain- 
tively, '  the  connection  there  exists  between 
religious  aspirations  and  plain  faces ;  between 
extreme  Christianity  and  terrible  clothes. 
But  it  does  exist,  and  so  for  that  reason,  if 
for  nothing  else,  I  should  decline  to  join 
with  the  salt  of  the  earth — it  is  always 
contained  in  such  hideous  vessels.     But   if 
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you  can  look  at  Eoger  and  want  to  be  like 
him,  then  it  is  hopeless,  and  all  I  can  do 
with  my  last  breath  is  to  beg  of  you  to  be 
married  in  a  decent  dress,  and  not  in  the 
simple  but  remarkably  unbecoming  garb  of 
the  Salvation  Army;  just  for  my  sake,  as  a 
very  last  concession  to  my  prejudices,  you 
know/ 

'  "  If  your  head  does  not  ache,"  as  my  old 
uncle  used  to  say,  ''until  I  marry,  you  will 
have  a  life  remarkably  free  from  your  pet 
ailment, "  '  replied  Liza,  flushing  with  an- 
noyance, and  beginning  to  roll  up  her 
plans. 

4  But  you  must  see  for  yourself  your 
conduct  is  suspicious,'  persisted  Mrs. 
Verney.  '  Seriously,  Liza,  I  want  to  save 
you ;  do  listen  to  me !  I  think  you  are  like 
Garrick,  between  tragedy  and  comedy  —  I 
being  the  latter  and  Mr.  Willoughby  tragedy 
in  her  darkest  cloak.     Be  bright  and  happy 
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and  jolly  with  me,  and  don't  bother  about 
the  lower  classes;  they  are  all  very  well, 
and  we  couldn't  get  on  without  them  to  kill 
our  meat,  and  cook  our  dinners,  and  so  on  ; 
but  do  believe  me  when  I  say  we  don't  want 
them  in  any  other  capacity,  and  I  am  very 
sure  they  don't  want  us.  If  you  believe  in 
heaven,  you  can  make  steps  up  to  it  out  of 
baths  and  wash-houses,  if  you  like;  but  as 
you  don't,  and  don't  even  want  to  believe 
in  it,  come  with  me  and  let  tragedy  pass 
out  of  your  life.  See  !  I  will  rack  my  brains 
for  amusement  for  you.  What  do  you  say 
to  a  voyage  to  America,  a  winter  in  Algiers  ? 
You  possess  Alladin's  carpet  in  your  wealth ; 
only  say  the  word,  and  we  will  try  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new.' 

*  I  am  too  cat-like  to  contemplate  anything 
save  my  own  fireside  in  November,'  replied 
Liza,  rising  and  looking  out  of  the  window ; 
*  besides,  there  is  the  Fothergill  wedding  and 
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a  thousand  things  before  me  that  I  must 
go  through  as  I  have  promised.  I  seem  to 
have  lost  all  wish  to  travel ;  I  only  want 
peace  and  happiness,  Mrs.  Verney.  I  only 
wish  I  could  buy  them,  then  my  money 
would  be  worth  having.' 

'  So  you  can,  only  you  won't,'  said 
Mrs.  Verney.  '  Would  that  I  were  in  your 
shoes,  I  would  astonish  the  world,  I  can  tell 
you.' 

'  You  can't  astonish  the  world  of  London 
very  much  now-a-days  on  ,£5,000  a  year,' 
replied  Liza ;  '  besides,  I  hate  being  talked 
about ;  one  must  either  be  very  lovely,  very, 
very  rich,  or  very  wicked  indeed  to  astonish 
London,  and  I  am  not  the  first  two,  and  I 
have  no  yearnings  after  the  last  item  in  the 
programme,  which,  after  all,  you  did  not  enjoy 
too  much,  did  you  ?  ' 

'  Because  my  wickedness  was  also  foolish- 
ness.    I  went  back  instead  of  up,'  answered 
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Mrs.  Verney  coolly.  '  If  I  had  left  my  earl 
for  a  prince,  I  should  have  enjoyed  myself 
mightily,  but  I  went  after  a  curate.  I  told 
you  why.  I  need  not  repeat  the  story, 
except  as  another  proof  how  fatal  it  is  to 
bother  about  one's  soul,  or  try  to  be  good. 
I  should  have  swallowed  Viver's  eccentricities 
and  kept  my  coronet,  if  only  I  had  had  my 
wits  about  me ;  but  I  wanted  to  be  good, 
and  in  consequence  here  I  am,  a  paid 
companion  instead  of  a  countess.  Be 
warned,  therefore,  Liza,  or  else  some  day 
you  will  find  yourself  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  or 
some  such  idiotic  individual.  My  prescrip- 
tion for  your  present  attack  of  the  blues 
is  a  startling  one :  let  us  go  with  Mr. 
Kennedy  to  the  supper  at  Flora  Dobelle's 
this  evening  and  see  life  !  You  know  she 
sent  me  an  invitation,  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
means  to  go.' 

'  But  he  is  not  going  to  take  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
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and  he  roared  with  laughing  when  you 
said  you  meant  to  go,'  said  Liza.  '  I  don't 
care  for  low  company/ 

1  It  isn't  low,  not  one  bit  of  it ;  it's  only 
risky  and  a  trifle  fast,'  replied  Mrs.  Yerney. 
'  Lord  and  Lady  David  Petersham  are  going 
— she  was  a  De  Vere,  you  know — and  the 
Barnetts  and  Faulkners  ;  oh  !  and  a  dozen 
more.  Come,  Liza,  shake  off  this  fit  of 
yours ;  forget  the  righteous  one,  and  let 
me  order  the  carriage ;  it  will  be  something 
to  look  forward  to.  You  have  never  met 
any  of  our  leading  actors  and  actresses,  and 
it  will  be  a  new  experience.' 

*  Let  me  ask  Miss  Farrer  what  she  thinks,' 
said  Liza  reluctantly. 

'  Had  you  not  better  telegraph  to  the  par- 
son's wife  at  Bridgeporth  for  permission  ?  ' 
asked  Mrs.  Verney,  with  a  scarcely  percep- 
tible sneer.  '  Don't  you  know,  Liza,  that  the 
very  name  of  actress  is  enough  for  the  dear 
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old  goodies  ?  they  pray  for  us  every  night,  I 
feel  convinced,  when  we  go  to  the  theatre ; 
and  you  should  have  seen  Miss  Hyacinth 
burn  a  play-bill  I  accidentally  left  out  on  the 
dining  -  room  table,  it  was  as  good  as  the 
play  itself !  Now  I  did  think  you  were  above 
such  nonsense ;  you  certainly  were  a  year 
ago,  when  you  engaged  me,  but  you  are 
terribly  changed  from  what  you  were  then. 
I  wish  we  had  not  come  into  this  house,  the 
atmosphere  of  it  is  enough  to  convert  a 
ballet-girl.' 

'  Well,  order  the  carriage  ;  we  can  but  try 
your  new  sensation/  said  Liza  ;  *  only  recol- 
lect the  onus  of  this  expedition  lies  with  you/ 
And  so  saying  she  once  more  unrolled  her 
plans  and  began  studying  them  so  closely 
that  Mrs.  Verney,  having  obtained  her  own 
way,  and  seeing  that  Liza  was  hopeless  as 
regarded  any  more  talk,  went  downstairs  to 
order  the  carriage,  and  to  write  a  letter  that 
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would  have  considerably  astonished  Liza 
could  she  have  seen  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

Whether  the  contemplation  of  the  plans 
and  the  reading  of  a  long  letter  on  the 
subject  from  Mr.  Willoughby  had  roused 
Liza  from  her  state  of  despondency,  or 
whether  the  thoughts  of  the  evening's 
amusement  did  so,  she  herself  could 
not  have  told ;  but  when  she  and  Mrs. 
Verney  arrived  at  their  destination,  and 
passed  up  the  narrow  staircase  crowded  with 
plants,  that  led  to  Miss  Dobelle's  drawing- 
room,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  she  felt  as 
excited  and  happy  as  beforehand  she  had 
been  miserable  and  depressed ;  and  when, 
after  a  minute's  talk  to  her  hostess — a 
remarkably  beautiful  woman  in  an  artistic 
dress  of  magnificent  lace  and  plush,  made 
high  to  the  throat,  and  designed  expressly 
for   her  by  a  well-known  artist — she  found 
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herself  talking  to  one  of  the  foremost  actors 
of  the  day,  she  became  so  fascinated  with 
his  talk  that  she  quite  forgot  how  often  his 
name  and  Miss  Dobelle's  had  been  lightly 
bandied  about  in  her  hearing  in  connection 
with  each  other;  and  also  was  equally  obli- 
vious of  the  fact  that  at  present  neither  Mi-. 
Kennedy  nor,  indeed,  any  of  the  folk  Mrs. 
Verney  had  mentioned  as  coming,  were  pre- 
sent in  the  drawing-room,  which  was  filled 
with  well-dressed  amusing  people,  whose 
names  were  all  more  or  less  familiar  to 
Liza,  and  at  whom  she  looked  with  great 
interest. 

If  at  supper  the  talk  became  fast  and 
furious,  Liza  did  not  comprehend  in  the  very 
least  what  she  was  assisting  at.  She  caught 
allusions  she  did  not  understand,  names  she 
had  never  heard  before,  and  whole  sentences 
that  conveyed  no  meaning  to  her  whatever. 
Bursts  of  merry  laughter  were  elicited  by  jokes 
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that  were  nothing  whatever  to  her,  and  Liza 
was  more  than  once  reminded  of  scraps  of 
school-boy  talk  she  had  heard  in  the  Kennedy's 
house,  that  were  positively  unintelligible  to 
anyone  who  was  not  of  the  particular  school 
patronised  by  the  youths  themselves,  and 
that  yet  appeared  replete  with  amusement 
for  those  who  were  initiated. 

Presently  Liza  began  to  be  bored.  One 
in  the  company,  still  she  was  not  of  it,  she 
could  not  join  in  talk  she  did  not  understand, 
and  Mr.  Sanderson,  the  only  person  to  whom 
she  had  been  introduced,  had  taken  down  a 
Lady  John  Spencer,  and  had  seated  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  flower-decked  table,  while 
Liza  was  some  distance  off,  between  a  youthful 
aspirant  after  dramatic  fame  and  a  good- 
tempered  jolly  man,  who  was  called  '  Jack ' 
by  everyone,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  par- 
ticularly savage  critic.  Indeed,  not  only  was 
Mr.    Hornstead    '  Jack,'    but    Miss    Dobelle 
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was  '  Flora '  and  '  Flossie '  to  all  the  com- 
pany, while  Mr.  Sanderson  responded  to 
'Joe,'  and  Lady  John  to  ' Juliette' — as 
she  was  pronounced  by  all  the  little  world 
around  her  to  have  been  especially  created  to 
enact  Shakespeare's  heroine  to  the  admiring 
world. 

Lord  John,  a  steady-going,  valued  member 
of  the  Conservative  government,  had  long- 
ago  ceased  to  have  the  very  smallest  control 
over,  or  interest  in,  his  wife's  actions.  He 
did  not  get  rid  of  her  altogether,  as  he  did 
not  want  either  the  scandal  or  trouble,  even 
if  he  could  have  obtained  a  divorce  on  the 
grounds  that  Lady  John  preferred  the  stage 
to  the  domestic  hearth;  and  he  contented 
himself  with  placing  his  children  under  the 
care  of  his  elder  sister,  seeing  them  himself 
as  often  as  he  could,  and  trusting  that  ad- 
vancing age  would  do  what  he  could  not,  and 
that  adverse  criticism  would  teach  his  wife 
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that  at  thirty-eight  it  is  rather  hopeless  to 
begin  a  career  that  one  of  our  best-known 
actresses  confesses  should  close  at  forty, 
unless  the  actress  be  content  to  take  old 
women's  parts. 

At  present  Lady  John  was  doing  her  best 
to  get  Mr.  Sanderson  to  produce  her  at  his 
theatre,  and  was  smiling  upon  him  for  that 
purpose,  quite  oblivious  of  the  power  '  darling 
Flossie'  held  in  the  world  behind  the  scenes, 
even  if  Mr.  Sanderson  had  not  seen  for  him- 
self how  utterly  unfit  the  mother  of  half-a- 
dozen  children  was  to  begin  a  career  that 
should  more  properly  have  been  drawing  to 
its  close.  And  as  she  only  saw  the  courtly 
complaisant  actor  listening  to  her  words  of 
wisdom,  and  remembered  her  father-in-law, 
the  duke,  whose  strawberry  leaves  were  made 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  social  slips  and  sins, 
she  was  quite  happy,  and  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  anyone  else,  while  Flora  Dobelle, 
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sure  of  her  power  in  her  turn,  smiled  at  the 
vain  woman,  the  while  she  wondered  sadly 
why  she  could  not  be  content  with  a  home 
and  position  she,  Flora  Dobelle,  would  have 
given  every  leaf  in  her  crown  of  laurels  to 
have  obtained  and  kept.  For  Flora  had  not 
fallen  from  the  high  estate  of  womanhood 
herself  without  some  suffering;  without  a 
fierce  longing  to  be  once  more  respectable  and 
good ;  and  had  small  patience  with  those  who, 
being  born  to  a  high  estate,  clean  lives,  and 
pure  hearts  have  not  the  sense  to  keep  them, 
instead  of  throwing  them  away  for  a  shadow 
— for  fruit  that  is  as  the  apples  of  Sodom 
in  very  deed  and  truth. 

As  she  sat  thinking,  silent  for  a  moment 
among  the  merry  crowd,  she  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  Liza's  puzzled  face. 

When  the  girl  was  introduced  to  her,  she 
had  taken  no  particular  notice  of  her,  and, 
as   her   name  was  not   a   familiar  one,  had 
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not  given  her  a  second  thought;  but  now 
something  in  Liza's  unfamiliar  countenance 
caused  her  to  regard  her  intently,  and 
presently  she  beckoned  her  to  change  her 
seat  for  one  close  to  herself. 

I  Where  do  you  spring  from,  I  wonder  ?  ' 
she  asked,  when  Liza,  responding  to  the  call, 
had  changed  her  place ;  and  when  she  had 
told  her,  Miss  Dobelle  remarked,  '  It  strikes 
me  you  don't  know  what  you  are  doing  by 
coming  here.  Did  no  one  advise  you  to  remain 
at  home  ? ' 

I I  have  no  one  to  advise  me,'  said  Liza, 
with  astonishment ;  '  besides,  excuse  me,  I 
see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  share  this 
pleasant  evening's  amusement.' 

1  You  have  got  your  feathers  early,  your 
wings  are  evidently  full-fledged,'  said  Miss 
Dobelle  with  a  laugh;  '  not  many  women  of 
your  age  are  so  destitute  of  advisers  —  of 
moral   sign-posts,  pointing  out  in   emphatic 
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language  where  they  are  to  go  and  where 
they  are  not  to  stray.  Have  yon  none  of  these 
— positively  none  ?  '  then,  as  Liza  shook  her 
head,  she  said,  awkwardly  enough,  great 
actress  though  she  undoubtedly  was  :  '  then, 
for  this  once,  let  me  be  your  moral  finger- 
post, and,  unhospitable  as  it  sounds,  let  me 
beg  of  you  to  go  home.  Your  wings  are 
strong  and  serviceable  now — once  let  their 
snowy  plumes  be  singed,  and  they  will  not 
be  strong  enough  to  keep  you  out  of  the 
mire.' 

1  Is  there  danger  here  ? '  asked  Liza,  in 
a  low  voice ;  *  I  confess  I  see  no  signs  of 
mire  —  my  chaperone,  too,  who  brought 
me 

'  You  know  who  and  what  she  has  been  ? ' 
asked  Miss  Dobelle.  '  I  have  no  wish  to  round 
upon  her ;  still,  I  can't  bear  to  see  girls  go 
wrong ;  it's  so  foolish,  such  a  waste,  and  can 
only  end  one  way.' 
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'  Yes,  I  do  know  all  about  her,'  interrupted 
Liza,  '  still,  she  has  never  wanted  me  to  go 
anywhere  I  ought  not/ 

'  Listen  to  me,  Miss  Standen ;  half  a  word 
should  do  for  a  clever  girl  like  you,  and  I 
don't  want  to  say  more  against  ourselves  than 
I  need,'  said  Miss  Dobelle  earnestly.  'Ask 
anyone  to-morrow  what  they  would  think  of 
an  unmarried  girl  who  came  here.  I  say 
no  more.  Only  take  my  advice,  you  can 
come  again,  you  know,  if  your  world  does 
not  object;  or  when  you're  married,  if  your 
husband  doesn't — in  the  meantime,  slip  away 
now.  The  men  are  going  to  smoke,  and  so 
am  I  and  Lady  John ;  tell  Lucy  you  want 
your  carriage,  she  is  just  outside  waiting,  and 
I'll  see  after  Dugarron,  Yivers,  or  Verney — I 
never  can  remember  what  she  calls  herself. 
It's  no  good  looking  at  her,  she  won't  res- 
pond/ and  Miss  Dobelle  cast  a  contemptuous 
glance  at  Mrs.  Verney,  who  was  exchanging 
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risky  repartees  with  a  stout,  dark-haired  man, 
whose  bon  mots  were  popularly  supposed  to 
be  the  very  back-bone  of  a  lively  sporting 
paper,  which  was  scarcely  seen  on  any  table 
outside  a  club  or  a  public-house. 

Some  scraps  of  the  talk  floated  across  the 
table  to  Liza,  and  she  flushed  deeply. 

'  I  see  you  are  right,  Miss  Dobelle,'  she  said, 
taking  the  actress's  ring-laden  hand  in  hers. 
1  Good-night.  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  again 
some  day.' 

'  Any  night  you  like,  from  eight  to  eleven, 
on  the  boards  of  the  Acropolis,'  replied  Miss 
Dobelle;  '  nowhere  else  at  present.  Bemember 
what   I  said  before,    and  take  care   of  your 

wings;  once  singed,  you  know .   Now  slip 

away,  I  will  cover  your  retreat,'  and  so  saying, 
Miss  Dobelle  managed  that  Liza  should  pass 
out  into  the  hall  and  into  her  carriage  unper- 
ceived;  while,  going  back  into  the  room 
almost  too  quickly  for  anyone  to  know  she 
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had  left  it,  the  fun  soon  waxed  so  fast  and 
furious  that  no  one,  not  even  her  com- 
panion, noticed  Liza's  departure  from  amongst 
them. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

1  STRANDED    ON    A   LEE    SHORE.' 

When  Liza  returned  from  her  solitary  walk 
on  the  afternoon  succeeding  Miss  Dobelle's 
supper-party,  she  was  aware  that  something- 
unforeseen  had  occurred  to  ruffle  the  usual 
serene  atmosphere  of  the  Farrer  establish- 
ment. 

There  was  an  amount  of  whispering,  sigh- 
ing, and  shaking  of  heads  among  the  old 
retainers  that  was  truly  awe-inspiring;  and 
as  Mrs.  Verney  was  still  in  her  room,  and 
had  not  been  seen  since  Liza  had  left  her  at 
the  supper-table,  Liza  thought  it  best  to  at 
once  attack  the  citadel;  and  going  into  the 
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drawing-room,  found  Miss  Juliette  and  Miss 
Hyacinth  weeping  softly  into  their  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  while  a  certain  Lady  Barbara 
Stevenson  was  seated  solemnly  on  the  centre 
ottoman,  declaiming  aloud  against  the  licence 
of  the  age  and  the  evil  influences  of  Badi- 
calism  and  Atheism,  in  a  manner  that  Liza 
was  well  accustomed  to,  whenever  Lady 
Barbara  remembered  her  cousins  in  Eaton 
Square,  and  called  upon  them,  which,  luckily 
for  them,  was  not  very  often. 

Seeing  the  state  of  the  case,  although  she 
longed  to  dry  poor  Miss  Hyacinth's  gentle 
tears,  Liza  was  about  to  vanish  in  search  of 
her  companion,  when  Miss  Farrer  hearing 
her,  looked  out  from  her  sheltering  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  implored  her  to  stay. 

'  We  have  heard  such  dreadful  news,'  she 
sobbed,  '  and  I  do  hope  you  can  contradict  it 
all;  gossip  is  always  proverbially  unreliable, 
but  this  seems  undoubtedly  true,'  and  once 
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more  she  retired  into  her  handkerchief  and 
wept. 

'  I  haven't  seen  a  soul,  nor  have  I  caught 
sight  of  the  evening  paper/  answered  Liza; 
'so  I  am  afraid  I  can't  contradict  anything. 
Has  Mr.  Gladstone  burned  Westminster 
Abbey,  or  Chamberlain  shot  at  the  Queen  ? 
I  gather  from  Lady  Barbara  that  it  is  some- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  but  even  if  they  have,  you 
need  not  mind,  you  know.  It  is  only  what 
you  have  all  been  prophesying  ever  since  I 
have  known  you ;  and  dreadful  as  you 
would  consider  either  event,  you  can  always 
console  yourselves  by  saying  "  I  told  you 
so."' 

'  It  is  nothing  public  that  disturbs  this 
serene  home  at  present/  said  Lady  Barbara 
in  a  deep-toned  voice,  that  sounded  as  if  it 
came  from  the  depths  of  her  boots.  '  It  is  a 
private  action.  Why  should  we  not  go 
straight  to  the  point  ?'  she  asked,  presumably 
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of  the  chandelier,  as  her  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
that  when  she  made  her  demand.  '  I  hear 
through  my  dear  but  misguided  nephew  that 
he  met  you  and  Mrs.  Yerney  last  night  in 
the  haunts  of  vice ;  which,  bad  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are  for  a  young  man,  are  nothing 
short  of  perdition  for  us — social  perdition. 
But  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  flatly  contra- 
dict Mr.  Campbell's  statement,  and  so  once 
more  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  this  un- 
happy household/ 

1  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  any 
Mr.  Campbell,'  said  Liza,  'and  in  consequence 
I  cannot  possibly  know  what  he  may  have 
stated  ;  but  the  odds  are  ' — ('  odds  are  ! ' 
repeated  Lady  Barbara  in  a  hollow  whisper) — 
'  Yes,  the  odds  are/  went  on  Liza,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  interruption,  '  that  he  means  he 
met  us  at  Miss  Dobelle's.  If  this  be  his 
statement,  Lady  Barbara,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  must  confirm  it ;  however,  I  saw  no 
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vice  there ;  but  as  I  came  away  long  before 
supper  was  over,  perhaps  the  vice  arrived 
after  that/ 

What  Lady  Barbara  would  have  replied 
will  never  be  known,  for  at  this  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Koger 
Willoughby  were  announced,  while  a  glance 
at  their  faces  told  Liza  that  they  too  had 
become  aware  of  last  evening's  amusement, 
and  in  their  turn  had  come  to  remonstrate 
with  her. 

A  passing  thought  shot  through  her  brain, 
and  caused  her  to  feel  glad  that  Eoger  him- 
self had  not  been  the  first  to  l  tell  of  her,'  as 
she  phrased  it,  and  running  to  her  two 
friends,  she  said  brightly,  though  a  little 
nervously — 

'  Too  late  !  too  late  !  Lady  Barbara's  mis- 
guided nephew  has  been  before  you.  All  is 
known,  as  they  say  in  tragedies.' 

Koger  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  while  Mr. 
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Kennedy  said,  far  more  seriously  than  he  had 
ever  spoken  before — 

1  If  I  had  had  any  conception  of  this,  Miss 
Standen,  I  should  have  talked  very  plainly 
to  you  the  other  day ;  but,  on  my  honour,  I 
had  no  idea  that  Mrs.  Verney  was  in  earnest. 
You  have  been  so  careful — so  sensible — I 
really  should  have  as  soon  warned  you  against 
going  into  Eegent  Street  alone  at  midnight  as 
against  having  supper  at  Miss  Dobelle's.  We 
hoped  to  have  kept  the  affair  quiet ;  in  fact, 
didn't  believe  it  for^a  moment ;  but  now,  I 
suppose,  that  is  impossible ; '  and  he  looked 
at  Lady  Barbara  in  a  manner  that  made  that 
good  creature  shake  in  her  soft  fur  carriage 
boots. 

'  It  is  most  serious  indeed,'  said  Miss 
Farrer;  'most  serious.  Koger,  you  must 
advise  us  how  to  act,  dear  boy ;  I  never  was 
so  thankful  to  see  your  face  before.  What 
shall  be  done  ? ' 
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'  Pardon  me,'  struck  in  Liza  proudly;  'but 
I  think  I  am  the  person  to  speak.  In  the  first 
place,  I  fail  to  see  your  right  to  hold  a  family 
council  over  me;  and  in  the  second,  I  cannot 
allow  anything  very  dreadful  has  been  done.' 

1  We  have  no  right,  of  course,  to  advise 
you/  said  Miss  Farrer  kindly,  while  Miss 
Hyacinth  sobbed  deeply.  '  You  are,  as  you 
remind  us,  not  a  member  of  the  family,  and 
you  are  a  thoroughly  independent  woman; 
but  we  are  fond  of  you,  Liza,  and  we  have 
the  right,  after  all,  that  superior  age  and 
experience  always  gives  one  lady  over  an- 
other, and  I  want  to  save  you.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  young  unmarried  woman  in 
our  circles  to  attend  a  late  supper-party  at 
such  a  house  as  Miss  Dobelle's  and  not  be 
very  hardly  judged  by  a  censorious  world. 
Why  did  you  leave  early  ?  unless,  as  I  hope, 
you  found  the  company  and  the  talk  such  as 
you  could  not  countenance  ?  ' 

VOL.  II.  f  2 
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'  I  left  because  Miss  Dobelle  herself  told 
me  I  had  no  business  there/  said  Liza.  '  But 
really  and  truly,  Miss  Farrer,  nothing  took 
place  that  would  have  shocked  even  you;  at 
least — at  least,'  and  here  Liza  faltered,  re- 
membering the  snatches  of  talk  she  had 
caught  across  the  table ;  while  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, to  save  her  farther  embarrassment, 
said — 

'  We  won't  discuss  what  went  on ;  we  all 
know  pretty  well,  and  we  can  only  be  glad  to 
hear  your  hostess  was  so  judicious ;  but  what 
I  must  say  now,  Miss  Standen,  will,  I  am 
sure,  not  appear  harsh  or  unkind.  We  have  all 
held  our  tongues  about  Mrs.  Verney,  but  you 
must  see  for  yourself  after  this  that  she  is 
not  a  proper  companion  for  you.  She  knew 
what  she  was  doing  when  she  took  you  to 
such  a  house,  and  I  can  but  think  she  had 
some  desperate  scheme  in  her  head.  She 
must  have  positively  arranged  to  compromise 
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you,  though  why,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
think.' 

' 1  can,'  said  Lady  Barbara  in  a  deeper 
voice  than  before,  while  she  looked  blandly 
at  Mr.  Willoughby,  who  up  to  this  moment 
had  kept  silence.  '  Mrs.  Verney  is  a  com- 
panion; she  will  lose  her  situation  with  a 
rich  lady  if  that  lady  should  marry.  No  one 
will  be  anxious  to  marry  a  young  person  who 
frequents  supper-parties  at  an  actress's  house 
— there  you  have  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut- 
shell/ 

'  She  may  have  thought  all  this,'  said 
Roger  impulsively ;  '  but  pardon  me,  Lady 
Barbara,  if  I  suggest  that  no  one  who  really 
knows  Miss  Stand  en  could  suggest  that  even 
such  an  unhappy  slip  as  last  night's  would 
have  compromised  her.  She  is  too  innocent, 
too  fearless;  all  will  unite,  believe  me,  in 
blaming  Mrs.  Verney  and  in  believing  in  Miss 
Standen's  ignorance  of  what  she  was  doing.' 
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'  My  dear  Willoughby,  your  ideas  are 
Utopian,'  interrupted  Mr.  Kennedy,  knit- 
ting his  brows ;  '  no  one  will  believe  in 
anything  as  long  as  that  woman  remains  in 
Miss  Standees  society.  You  must  get  rid  of 
her  at  once,  Miss  Stanclen.  I  blame  myself, 
and  so  does  Willoughby  too,  for  ever  allowing 
her  to  remain  here  without  warning  the  Miss 
Farrers  about  her.' 

'  What  is  she  ? '  asked  Miss  Farrer  in  a 
bewildered  manner,  while  Lady  Barbara 
looked  eagerly  at  Mr.  Kennedy,  hoping  to  be 
told  any  fresh  piece  of  scandal,  a  food  on 
which  the  dame  lived  largely. 

'  It  is  no  matter  what  Mrs.  Verney  is,'  said 
Liza  haughtily  ;  '  she  is  my  friend — a  badly- 
used,  sorely-tried  woman — and  I  shall  stick 
by  her.  Please  hold  your  tongue  about  her, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  you  too,  Mr.  Willoughby. 
I  shall  trouble  this  house  no  more,  and  I  will 
thank  you  to  forget  both  of  us  as  soon  as  you 
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can.  I  shall  go  abroad,  where,  I  believe, 
people  are  not  quite  so  ready  to  believe  evil 
of  their  fellow- creatures  as  they  are  here,  and 
you  and  the  world  can  forget  us  as  soon  as 
ever  you  like,'  and  so  saying  Liza  was  about 
to  leave  the  room,  when  Miss  Farrer  rose, 
and  taking  her  hand,  drew  her  to  her  gently, 
and  said — 

'  Liza,  you  and  I  have  now  lived  together 
for  rather  more  than  a  year,  and  you  must 
know  that  Hyacinth  and  I  have  your  welfare 
at  heart ;  who  and  what  Mrs.  Verney  is  we 
will  never  inquire ;  but  I  ask  you  carefully  to 
think  over  what  her  conduct  last  night  must 
mean,  and  then  see  if  she  be  a  fit  friend  for 
you.  She  may  have  been  a  sinner,  and  you 
may,  in  your  generosity  of  heart,  have  given 
her  that  other  chance  that  the  world  rightly 
or  wrongly  denies  to  those  who  have  fallen 
by  the  way.  With  that  we  will  have  nothing 
to  do ;  if  it  pleases  you  to  keep  your  own 
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counsel,  keep  it;  but,  clear  Liza,  you  have 
your  future  before  you,  you  must  not  peril 
that  for  anyone,  certainly  not  for  anyone  who 
has  proved  herself  so  ungrateful.  Don't  see 
her  again,  let  me  tell  her  you  have  decided 
to  part  with  her/ 

'  Dear  Miss  Farrer,  believe  me,  poor  Mrs. 
Verney  is  as  innocent  of  any  desire  to  keep 
bad  company  as  ever  you  are,'  said  Liza 
gently.  *  If  she  had  not  expected  to  meet  the 
Kennedys,  and  some  more  of  our  friends 
there,  I  am  sure  she  would  not  have  gone 
to  Miss  Dobelle's.  I  have  not  seen  her  since 
last  night.  Let  me  talk  matters  over  with  her, 
I  am  sure  she  will  be  able  to  explain,  and, 
even  if  she  cannot,  I  can't  think  that  house 
worse  than  half-a-dozen  I  could  name, 
where  Lady  Barbara  Stevenson  is  an  invited 
guest  often  enough,  and  where  you  and  Miss 
Hyacinth  often  go  too.  I  think  if  you  re- 
member stories  that  are  current  about  Lord 
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and  Lady  Venables,  the  Constants,  and 
many  others  I  could  name,  you  will  not  be  so 
hard  on  Miss  Dobelle.  The  stage,  too,  is  all 
the  rage  just  now,  and  much  more  is  forgiven 
genius  than  used  to  be.  Now  Miss  Dobelle  is 
a  genius,  and  any  slight  eccentricities  she 
has  can  be  put  down  to  that ;  at  all  events, 
she  is  open  in  her  evil  doings ;  she  does  not 
kiss  her  husband  and  deceive  him  at  the 
same  time ; '  and  Liza  made  a  mocking 
curtsey  to  Lady  Barbara,  who,  on  a  limited 
income,  the  extent  of  which  was  well  known 
to  her  friends,  managed  to  dress  better  and 
play  higher  than  anyone  else  in  her  immediate 
set. 

1  This  is  the  rising  generation,'  began  Lady 
Barbara,  fixing  her  pince-nez  on  her  aristo- 
cratic nose,  and  looking  at  Liza  with  her  own 
patent,  insolent  stare — a  stare,  by-the-way, 
that  had  subdued  many  a  parvenu,  and 
reduced  many  a  youth  to  silence,  who  other- 
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wise  might  have  suggested  that  her  ladyship's 
manner  of  emptying  his  purse  into  her  own 
was  not  of  the  fairest  and  most  honourable 
description.  But  Liza  paid  no  attention  to 
her,  and  was  about  to  urge  other  reasons  for 
allowing  Mrs.  Yerney  a  loophole  of  escape, 
when  Mr.  Kennedy  said — 

'  You  heard  me  laugh  when  Mrs.  Verney 
mentioned  Miss  Dobelle,  and  you  heard  me 
also  declare  I  was  neither  going  to  take  my 
wife  nor  myself  to  Honeysuckle  Lodge.  I 
can't  understand  how  our  names  were  used 
at  all.' 

'  You  don't  often  take  Mrs.  Kennedy  any- 
where,' said  Liza,  innocently  enough,  '  and 
you  laugh  at  everything — how  should  I  know 
you  were  serious ;  besides,  I  really  felt  little 
or  no  interest  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
I  was  tired  ;  Mrs.  Verney  bored — we  wanted 
a  new  sensation;  really,  it  seems  to  me 
there's  a  great  storm  in  a  tea- cup  all  about 
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nothing;  even  if  Miss  Dobelle  be  as  bad  as  all 
you  people  make  out,  she  has  not  harmed  me. 
I  can  assure  you  she  won't  ask  me  again — in 
fact,  she  said  as  much.  Nothing  can  really 
harm  me,  you  know ;  remember  my  bringing 
up.' 

'  You  are  rising  superior  to  that,'  said 
Eoger  Willoughby  in  a  low  voice,  coming  up 
to  Liza  and  speaking  in  her  ear ;  '  forget  all 
your  past,  and  don't  let  a  false  sentiment  for 
Mrs.  Verney  keep  you  bound  in  any  way  to 
that  part  of  your  life  ;  my  cousins  and  I  are 
alike  longing  to  keep  you  with  us.  Send  her 
away — now.' 

'  To  starve  ? '  asked  Liza,  all  the  warnings 
that  Mrs.  Verney  had  so  lavishly  urged  upon 
her  against  Mr.  Willoughby  and  the  Miss 
Farrers  coming  back  to  her  in  a  flood. 
'  Think,  Mr.  Willoughby,  what  that  would 
mean.' 

'  She  has  proved  her  repentance   to  be  a 
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mere  empty  form  of  words,'  urged  Koger; 
'  you  cannot  touch  pitch  without  being 
defiled.' 

Liza  was  too  fond  of  Eoger  and  of  his 
cousins  to  remind  him  that  her  money  was, 
no  doubt,  one  reason  of  their  extreme  desire 
to  retain  her  amongst  them,  the  while  she 
was  too  suspicious  to  forget  this  as  entirely  as 
she  could  wish,  and  she  said — '  You  recollect 
how  much  there  is  at  stake  ?  Don't  you 
think  you  had  better  forget  Mrs.  Yerney  alto- 
gether. I  assure  you  I  have  made  up  my 
mind — she  and  I  don't  part  company  on 
such  slight  grounds  as  these.  If  she  goes, 
I  go!' 

1  My  dear  Liza,'  burst  in  Mr.  Kennedy 
impatiently,  '  listen  to  me,  if  you  won't  to 
anyone  else ;  there's  nothing  at  stake  where 
I  am  concerned,  and  heaven  knows  I  am 
above  these  mere  conventionalities  of  life. 
Miss  Farrer  and  Lady  Barbara  here  consider 
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me  an  artistic  atheist,  and  a  most  unsafe 
guide  for  youth;  however,  these  little  draw- 
backs are  in  my  favour,  when  I  want  to  play 
Mentor  to  your  Telemachus,  and  should  com- 
mand your  attention ;  and  I  tell  you  flatly, 
that  girls  like  you  can't  form  friendships  with 
women  like  Flossie  Dobelle,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  treated  by  society  with  respect. 
Once  be  linked  with  such  women  as  that,  and 
you  can  never  again  be  admitted  into  decent 
company.  Excuse  my  plain  speaking,  please, 
Miss  Standen ;  desperate  cases  need  desperate 
remedies.' 

'  Where  is  the  desperate  case,'  asked  Liza* 
flushing  deeply ;  '  you  are  making  mountains 
out  of  mole-hills.  I  tell  you  Miss  Dobelle 
ordered  my  perambulator  and  goloshes  and 
sent  me  home  like  a  baby.  She  has  declined 
ray  acquaintance,  and  so  there  ends  the 
matter,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  do  let  us 
forget  all  about  it.     I  won't  do  so  any  more  ; 
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please  forgive  me,'  and  she  turned  to  Miss 
Farrer  and  put  her  hands  together,  looking 
like  a  child  asking  absolution  from  some 
nursery  fault. 

'  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  after  all  that  has 
passed,  that  you  must  part  with  Mrs.  Yerney/ 
said  Miss  Farrer  nervously,  and  looking  at 
Koger  apprehensively.  '  From  the  conver- 
sation I  have  gathered ' 

But  Liza  would  not  allow  Miss  Farrer  to 
finish  her  sentence,  and,  looking  proudly  at 
the  company,  she  said  decisively, '  Then  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter.  We  will  leave  here 
as  soon  as  I  have  found  a  place  to  go  to  ; ' 
and  without  another  word,  she  turned  and 
walked  in  a  stately  manner  to  the  door, 
rushing  upstairs  the  moment  it  was  closed, 
and  flying  to  her  own  little  room,  where, 
throwing  herself  down  on  the  floor,  she  hid 
her  face  in  her  favourite  chair,  crying  as  she 
had  not  cried  since  the  clay  she  had  parted 
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with  her  last  hope  respecting  her  mother's 
sanity. 

Presently  the  door  opened  gently,  and  Mrs. 
Verney,  clad  in  a  long  pale  pink  silk  tea- 
gown,  came  quietly  into  the  room.  For  a 
moment  she  stood  looking  down  at  the  girl,  a 
terrible  dread  seizing  her  lest  Liza  should  be 
weeping  because  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  dismiss  her  for  the  part  she  had  acted 
the  night  before;  and  then,  unable  to  bear  the 
suspense  any  more,  she  said,  '  Let  me  know 
the  worst  at  once,  dearest,  but  don't  cry 
like  that ;  believe  me,  no  one  can  be  sorrier 
for  last  night's  work  than  I  am ;  but  if  you 
were  deceived,  so  was  I ;  we  are  both  victims 
of  a  cruel  plot — my  wine  was  drugged,  I  have 
only  just  awoke.  Dear  Liza,  do  speak  ;  don't 
condemn  me  unheard.' 

Liza  raised  her  face,  her  eyes  still  raining 
tears,  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Verney  with  a  smile. 
'  I  never  doubted  you,  but  the  Philistines  are 
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upon  us,'  she  said ;  *  the  cry  is  havoc,  and 
they  have  loosed  the  dogs  of  war.  I  have 
our  marching  orders,  Mrs.  Verney,  and  I  am 
too  cat-like,  as  I  told  you  before,  to  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  uprooting  as  much  as  I  ought  to.' 

'  Have  they  told  you  to  leave  here  ? '  ex- 
claimed her  companion,  endeavouring  to 
conceal  her  joyful  surprise.  '  Oh  !  Liza,  they 
never  can  be  so  foolish ;  why  they  cut  their 
own  throats.  I  can't  believe  they  are  so 
thoroughly  idiotic.  What  is  the  reason  for 
this  determination  ?  ' 

'  Because  we  are  pitch,  and  they  can't  touch 
us  without  being  defiled/  said  Liza  wearily ; 
'  that's  Mr.  Willoughby's  opinion/ 

'  Did  he  say  that  of  you  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Verney 
in  a  low  eager  tone  of  voice;  'he  must  be 
mad — mad  with  rage  and  disappointment 
over  the  failure  of  all  his  schemes  ;  of  course 
they  urged  you  to  remain  here,  and  cast  me 
adrift?' 
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'  Yes,  of  course  they  did,'  replied  Liza ; 
6  and  equally  of  course  I  refused.  Now  our 
plans  have  to  be  made,  and  I  confess  I  cannot 
bear  the  idea  of  making  another  home.  I 
had  become  used  to  all  this — used  to  the  dear, 
fussy  Farrers,  and  fond  of  them  too ;  in  fact, 
now  I  face  the  idea  of  leaving  Eaton  Square,  I 
am  just  discovering  I  am  happier  here  than  I 
shall  ever  be  elsewhere.  They  seem  to  think 
I  have  done  for  myself,  too,  by  last  night's 
work,  and  even  Mr.  Kennedy  turned  and 
rent  us.' 

*  Even  Mr.  Kennedy  !  Why,  of  course,  Mr. 
Kennedy  would  join  in,'  said  Mrs.  Yerney, 
seating  herself  in  Liza's  chair  and  drawing 
the  girl  towards  her.  '  Mr.  Kennedy  wanted 
to  have  the  monopoly  of  you.  He  was  not  so 
careful  about  your  reputation  last  season, 
when  he  went  everywhere  in  your  train,  and 
caused  no  end  of  gossip.' 

'  Oh,  don't  attribute  evil  motives  to  every  - 
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one/  interrupted  Liza,  drawing  herself  away 
from  Mrs.  Verney's  embrace  and  leaning 
wearily  against  the  mantelpiece.  '  I  do 
want  to  believe  someone  can  act  honestly 
towards  me,  and  really  have  my  good  at 
heart.  They  say  you  took  me  to  Miss 
Dobelle's  in  order  to  compromise  me.  You 
in  your  turn  accuse  them  of  mean  ideas. 
Is  there  neither  truth  nor  honesty  in  the 
whole  wide  world  ?  Mrs.  Verney,  if  you 
deceive  me,  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  get 
over  it/ 

'  See  how  you  are  being  spoiled ! '  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Verney.  '  Formerly  you 
neither  believed  nor  wished  to  believe  in  a 
soul ;  now  you  answer  that  if  you  cannot, 
you  will  never  get  over  it.  How  devoutly  I 
wish  you  had  never  seen  Eaton  Square.  You 
would  have  been  a  different  creature  if  you 
never  had  sojourned  in  the  halls  of  the  godly. 
Now  you  are  miserable,  and  all  because  you 
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have  hankerings  after  the  righteous.     I  am 
thankful  we  are  going  away.' 

'  If  it  were  not  for  you  I  never  would 
go,'  said  Liza  quietly ;  '  but  I  have  to 
choose  between  you  and  them.  Why  on 
earth  you  took  me  to  such  a  house  I 
can't  think.  Mr.  Kennedy  declares  you 
knew  he  wasn't  going,  and  that  you  must 
have  known  what  a  fatal  step  you  were 
making  me  take/ 

*  And  if  I  did  ?  '  asked  Mrs.  Verney,  with  a 
great  appearance  of  frankness.  '  Listen, 
Liza,  and  then  accuse  me  of  being  dishonest 
to  you  if  you  can.  I  confess  I  wanted  to 
make  you  take  a  course  that  should  put  an 
impassable  barrier  between  you  and  the 
Farrer  lot.  I  saw  you  gradually  but  surely 
becoming  one  of  the  orthodox,  and  for  ages  I 
have  been  trying  to  shake  off  pious  Eoger, 
who  hankers  after  your  money,  and  with 
whom   you   are   unconsciously  in   love.      If 
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you  had  refused  this  supper-party  business, 
I  should  have  tried  another  tack.  I  was 
fighting  for  you  and  myself  too.  Once 
"  converted "  you  will  be  a  wretched 
creature,  and  I  am  too  fond  of  you  to  con- 
template parting  with  you  without  making 
a  frantic  effort  to  remain  with  you.  There's 
the  whole  business  in  a  nut- shell.  Dismiss 
me  if  you  like,  but  you  shall  not  accuse 
me  of  being  a  false  friend,'  and  Mrs. 
Verney  rose  and  came  towards  Liza,  hold- 
ing out  her  hands  in  a  pretty  protesting 
manner  that  she  had  hardly  ever  known 
to  fail. 

At  first  Liza  did  not  answer.  Common- 
sense  naturally  suggested  that  Mrs.  Yerney's 
half  confession  was  quite  enough  to  justify 
the  Farrers  and  Eoger  Willoughby's  worst 
suspicions  of  her ;  but  then,  Liza  had  been 
brought  up  to  think  no  action  impossible  to 
those  who  were  anxious  to  make  their  way  in 
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the  world,. -j^here  there  was  only  one  unfor- 
giveable  sin — the  sin  of  being  found  out ;  and 
without  acknowledging  even  to  herself  how 
from  that  instant  she  began  to  dislike  her 
fascinating  companion,  she  said  with  an 
effort,  '  I  can't  feel  quite  as  grateful  to  you  as 
I  ought,  Mrs.  Yerney ;  but  I  will  try  and  for- 
get it  all ;  at  any  rate,  I  shall  have  plenty  to 
do.  We  must  move  at  once.  The  question 
is  where  ? ' 

1  Why  not  go  abroad  out  of  this  slush  and 
fog  ? '  suggested  Mrs.  Verney  tentatively, 
feeling  in  a  moment  that  Liza's  manner 
towards  her  had  altered,  and  that  she  would 
have  to  be  very  careful  lest  she  should  not  be 
able  to  recover  her  lost  ground. 

'  I  suppose  I  need  not  think  of  the  wed- 
ding or  any  of  my  engagements  after  this,' 
replied  Liza  wearily.  'Another  country — 
any  country  will  do  for  us  to  hide  ourselves 
in.' 
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1  You  are  taking  a  very  exaggerated  view  of 
the  position/  said  Mrs.  Verney  steadily. 
;  Remember  we  are  among  an  exceptionally 
straight-laced  set  here;  and  that,  after  all, 
nothing  harmful  to  you  has  occurred.  Let 
us  try  Algiers ;  it  is  warm,  new,  fascinating. 
You  will  come  back  a  fresh  creature — or, 
better  still,  your  old  careless  self.  See,  who 
can  tell  us  how  to  get  there  and  where  to 
go?' 

'  I  shall  interview  the  Spencers  to-morrow 
afternoon;  they  were  there  last  year,'  said 
Liza.  'We  were  going  to  tea  there.  Fail- 
ing them,  I  shall  fall  back  upon  Cook. 
Anyhow,  we  must  go  as  soon  as  we  can 
pack  up.  Now  leave  me,  Mrs.  Verney, 
please.  You  have  to  dress  and  I  want  to 
be  alone.' 

'  One  moment,  Liza/  said  her  companion, 
watching  her  carefully ;  '  promise  me  not  to 
brood;    remember    this    year   has   been   an 
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isolated  experience,  in  which  you  have 
slipped  a  long  way  back  from  the  advanced 
platform  where  your  father's  teaching  placed 
you.  Believe  me,  we  shall  be  much  hap- 
pier away  from  here.'  Then  as  she  saw 
from  Liza's  face  that  she  was  becoming 
impatient,  she  added :  '  Well ;  time  will 
tell.  By  the  way,  do  you  wish  me  to  go 
with  you  to  the  Spencers  to-morrow  ?  If 
I  could  have  the  afternoon  free,  I  should 
be  glad.' 

'  Oh !  do  as  you  like,'  replied  Liza,  sinking 
into  her  chair  and  gazing  into  the  fire,  '  only 
leave  me  now,'  and  taking  up  a  book  she  so 
evidently  meant  to  be  left  to  herself  that  Mrs. 
Yerney,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  went  out  of 
the  room  only  too  well  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  her  little  plot  to  care  whether 
Liza  was  pleased  or  displeased  with  her, 
feeling  convinced  that  for  the  future  the 
girl   and    her  fortune  were  both  entirely  in 
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her  power  in  a  manner  she  had  hardly 
dreamed  of. 

The  moment  Mrs.  Verney  had  closed  the 
door,  Liza's  pretence  at  reading  came  to  an 
end,  and  looking  into  the  glowing  depths  of 
the  fire,  she  began  slowly  to  realise  what 
leaving  Eaton  Square  really  meant  to  her;  but 
she  had  scarcely  began  to  feel  the  touch  of 
the  misery  she  knew  was  in  store  for  her, 
before  a  timid  knock  came  at  the  door,  and 
Miss  Hyacinth  came  trembling  into  the 
room. 

'  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  dear  Liza,'  she 
said ;  *  but  I  am  going  to  make  one  more 
effort.  I  know  that  you  believe  all  our 
anxiety  to  keep  you  is  based  on  the  low  and 
sordid  one  of  your  money,  but  do  let  me  tell 
you  it  is  not ;  were  it  so,  we  should  salve  our 
consciences  over  by  telling  ourselves  that 
Mrs.  Verney  was  your  companion  and  was 
nothing    to    us.      Don't    you    see    we    are 
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acting  on  principle  ?  We  cannot,  even 
to  make  ourselves  comfortable,  retain  her 
under  our  roof;  we  shall  be  the  sufferers, 
whereas  we  could  easily  look  over  this 
in  a  hundred  ways.  Now  we  want  to 
save  you — we  love  you,  Liza ;  we  are  sorry 
for  you,  dear  child,  and  we  want  to  keep 
you  with  us/ 

'  To  marry  Koger  Willoughby,'  replied 
Liza  in  a  constrained  voice.  '  He  would 
never  have  overlooked  my  bringing  up  if  he 
had  not  wanted  my  money/ 

'  Has  he  proposed  to  you  ? '  asked  Miss 
Hyacinth,  with  such  evident  astonishment 
that  Liza  realised  that  at  present,  at  all 
events,  she  was  a  little  premature,  and  that 
if  a  plot  existed,  Miss  Hyacinth  most  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  it. 

'No;  he  has  not/  said  Liza  flushing; 
1  but  Mrs.  Verney  — ' 

'  Don't    quote    that   woman,'    interrupted 
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Miss  Hyacinth  fiercely.  '  We  have  known 
Eoger  from  his  birth,  and  I  know  he  would 
never  do  a  dishonourable  action.  Why  can- 
not you  believe  in  the  single-mincleclness  of 
any  one,  Liza?  I  had  hoped  you  had  un- 
learned a  little  of  your  father's  cruel  teaching 
since  you  had  been  with  us.  Why  should 
not  Eoger  care  for  you  and  not  for  your 
money  only,  though,  mind  you,  he  has  never 
said  one  word  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he 
does  want  to  marry  either  you  or  any  one 
else  ?  ' 

'  Miss  Hyacinth/  said  Liza  impulsively,  '  I 
confess  to  you,  as  I  never  thought  to  confess 
to  anyone,  that  I  had  hoped  I  was  settled 
among  you  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  that  I 
was  beginning  to  see  there  was  a  higher  life 
than  the  one  I  had  been  taught  to  believe 
in;  and  yet  this  discovery  has  made  me 
wretched,  miserable.  I  was  much  happier 
when   I   was   in   Cornwall   even,  and   when 
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I  did  not  want  to  be  good,  or  do  any  good 
to  anyone,  and  was  only  bored ;  now  I 
am  always  wanting  to  escape  somewhere 
where  I  shall  have  peace.  Yet  I  do  seem 
to  obtain  this  sometimes,  if  only  for  a 
few  moments;  and  I  see  you  have  it,  Mr. 
Willoughby  has  it — can't  you  tell  me  how 
to  get  it  and  keep  it  ?  I  am  so  tired,  so 
tired.' 

' 1  don't  know  what  you  want,'  said  Miss 
Hyacinth,  trembling  just  a  little,  while  all  the 
conventionalities  she  had  been  taught  from 
her  cradle  seemed  to  tremble  on  her  lips; 
'  unless  you  mean  the  peace  that  passes  all 
understanding — God's  peace,  Liza  ?  but  to 
appreciate  that  you  must  be  old  and  tired, 
I  think.  Can't  you  be  happy  a  little  without 
troubling  your  head  about  such  matters  ? 
When  I  was  young  I  used  to  be  happy  just 
because  I  was  alive,  and  the  sun  shone; 
and  now  nothing  makes  me  unhappy,  unless 
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I  know  Julie  has  a  trouble,  or  goes  without 
all  she  ought  to  have.  I  can't  help  you, 
Liza  dear,  unless  you  find  out  for  yourself 
that  it  is  religion  and  faith  that  you  lack; 
stay  with  us,  go  regularly  to  church  —  try 
that,  at  any  rate.' 

'  But  religion  is  so  utterly  futile,  so  feeble,' 
said  Liza,  all  the  old  objections  and 
arguments  against  a  professed  faith  coming 
to  her  mind.  '  Don't  you  ever  see  all  the 
doubts,  and  realise  that  you  and  the  heathen 
are  alike,  Miss  Hyacinth  ?  for,  after  all,  raise 
altars  where  and  when  you  like,  they  are 
all  to  the  unknown  God.  What  good  does 
your  religion  do  you  ?  ' 

'  This  good,'  replied  Miss  Hyacinth;  'it 
makes  me  happy ;  it  is  to'  me  much  sweeter 
to  believe  in  a  loving  Father  who  orders  our 
goings  for  us,  than  to  be  tempest-tossed, 
worrying  about  questions  that  have  been 
satisfactorily  answered  in  the  hearts  of  far 
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cleverer  people  than  I  am ;  and  I  would 
rather  be  deceived  than  disbelieve.  But  I 
am  not  deceived ;  I  know  God  lives  and 
loves  us,  dear  Liza  ;  this  may  be  your  chance 
sent  you  by  Him.  Don't  leave  us,  and  do 
give  up  that  poor  wretched  woman  who  is 
trying  to  harm  you  and  make  you  as  bad 
as  she  is  herself.' 

'  I  am  her  only  friend,'  replied  Liza. 
'  Does  your  faith  teach  you  to  save  your- 
selves at  the  expense  of  another?  Then  I 
will  have  none  of  it.  I  am  the  only  friend 
she  has  in  the  world,  and  I  must  stick  to 
her  to  the  end.  She  has  my  good  at  heart, 
and  would  not  have  taken  me  last  night 
only  she  fancied  I  wanted  rousing  and  de- 
taching from  a  life  that  was  making  me 
profoundly  miserable ;  poor  Mrs.  Verney,  if 
I  sent  her  away  where  would  she  go,  I 
wonder  ! ' 

*  Why  couldn't  she  go  back  to  her  sister 
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at  Bridgeporth  ?'  asked  Miss  Hyacinth  simply. 
*  If  it  is  only  a  question  of  money,  allow  her 
a  little  if  you  like,  and  let  us  be  your 
companions.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  miss 
her.' 

'  She  has  no  sister  at  Bridgeporth,  and 
no  relations,  save  her  father,  who  won't  see 
her,  and  a  married  sister  who  is  very  poor, 
and  lives  somewhere  in  Yorkshire,'  answered 
Liza. 

'  But  she  has  a  sister — a  Mrs.  Pearson,  a 
doctor's  wife.  She  came  here  once  to  see 
her  when  you  were  out,'  persisted  Miss 
Hyacinth.  '  I  heard  her  talking  to  her  in 
the  hall.  Certainly  she  seemed  poor,  but 
they  were  very  affectionate,  and  spoke  then 
of  living  together  some  day.  I  heard  a  good 
deal,  as  they  stood  talking  there  about  ten 
minutes,  then  something  made  her  go  off  in 
a  hurry.  I  knew  she  was  her  sister  for  she 
told  me  so,  and  begged  me  not  to  speak  of 
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it,  as  you  much  disliked  Mrs.  Pearson,  and 
would  be  very  angry  if  you  knew  she  was  in 
the  house,  and  I  promised  her  I  wouldn't — 
indeed,  I  forgot  all  about  it  until  this 
moment.' 

'  You  had  better  forget  it  altogether,  dear 
Miss  Hyacinth,'  said  Liza,  much  disturbed 
by  the  idea ;  '  at  all  events,  forget  about  it 
until  I  mention  it  again.  If  Mrs.  Yerney 
be  Mrs.  Pearson's  sister  I  shall  remain  here, 
for  she  will  have  deceived  me  grossly, 
and  for  only  one  reason ' — and  Liza  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  as  the  whole 
scene  of  her  parting  with  Mrs.  Pearson  rose 
before  her. 

True,  she  had  had  one  or  two  letters  from 
her,  reminding  her  that  she  had  promised  to 
do  something  for  her  if  she  could  ;  but  she 
had  taken  small  heed  of  them,  and  had 
laughed  over  them  too  with  Mrs.  Verney, 
who  had  strongly  deprecated  the  idea  of  taking 
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any  notice  of  her,  on  the  grounds  that  such  a 
course  would  make  Mrs.  Pearson  doubly 
certain  that  her  suspicion  was  grounded  on 
fact ;  and  in  the  rush  and  hurry  too  of 
London  life  she  had  soon  forgotten  her 
accuser.  But  now,  if  Mrs.  Verney  were 
in  deed  and  truth  Mrs.  Pearson's  sister,  then 
the  whole  plot  was  laid  bare  before  her.  She 
had  wormed  herself  into  her  confidence, 
meant  to  estrange  her  from  her  friends,  in 
order,  first  of  all,  to  find  out  if  the  notion 
of  murder  were  correct,  and  then  to  live  upon 
her  and  her  dread  of  discovery,  using  her 
income  and  influence  as  if  it  were  her  own. 

False  friend,  indeed !  and  as  Liza  thought 
over  the  whole  matter,  and  as  the  truth  in  all 
its  blackness  seemed  borne  in  upon  her  like 
a  flood,  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and  rushing 
off  to  Mrs.  Verney 's  room,  she  darted  in 
determined  to  accuse  her  at  once  without 
further  delay. 
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Mrs.  Verney  was  seated  at  her  desk, 
sealing  a  letter,  which,  when  Liza  broke  in 
upon  her,  she  endeavoured  to  conceal ;  but 
the  girl  was  too  quick  for  her,  and  seizing  it 
from  her,  she  read  the  address— it  was  to 
Mrs.  Pearson,  at  some  place  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Eaton  Square.  In  an 
instant  Mrs.  Verney  understood  the  posi- 
tion of  the  case,  and  knew  she  was  found 
out. 

'  Are  you  going  to  open  my  letter  ? '  she 
asked  quietly ;  '  do  you  know  Mrs.  Pearson  ? 
or  have  you  suddenly  gone  mad  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  open  your  letter/  re- 
plied Liza,  sternly,  '  neither  have  I  gone 
mad;  there/  she  added,  tossing  it  back  to 
Mrs.  Verney,  who  flew  to  the  fire  and  dropped 
it  into  the  middle  of  the  blaze.  '  But  I  must 
ask  you  to  leave  me  at  once — I  will  not  sleep 
another  night  under  the  same  roof  with 
you.' 

VOL.  II.  H 
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'  Why  ?  simply  because  I  happen  to  have  a 
poor  relation  to  whom  you  object  ? '  asked  Mrs. 
Verney ;  '  or  because  — ' 

1 1  am  not  going  to  bandy  words  with  you/ 
interrupted  Liza  haughtily ;  '  your  own  con- 
science may  explain  the  matter  to  you ;  I  only 
hope  I  shall  never  see  your  face  again  ;  '  and 
she  was  about  to  turn  away,  when  Mrs. 
Verney  threw  herself  down  on  her  knees  in 
front  of  her,  and  implored  her  to  listen  to 
her ;  but  Liza  detached  her  fingers  from  her 
dress,  and  with  a  haughty  gesture  passed  out 
of  the  room,  only  repeating  her  desire  that 
Mrs.  Verney  should  at  once  remove  herself 
and  her  belongings  from  Eaton  Square; 
while  Mrs.  Verney — driven  almost  wild  at 
the  sudden  end  to  the  fabric  she  had  raised, 
and  that  she  had  hoped  was  now  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  a  barrier  between  herself  and  the 
outer  world  for  the  rest  of  her  life — sat 
sullenly   doing   nothing,    contemplating    the 
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ruin  around  her,  until  Liza's  maid  came  in 
to  help  her  pack,  and  proved  by  the  deter- 
mined manner  in  which  she  gave  assistance, 
that  Liza's  words  were  not  empty  ones. 
Then,  having  gathered  her  possessions  to- 
gether, she  passed  out  of  the  house,  vowing 
vengeance  and  making  plots  that  were  as 
absurd  and  as  futile  as  the  one  which  had 
ended  so  disastrously. 

Mrs.  Yerney  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
consoled  a  little,  had  she  known  that  Liza 
too  was  feeling  as  if  her  life  had  suddenly 
fallen  to  pieces,  and  as  if  she  were  wrecked 
on  a  lee  shore,  with  nothing  between  her 
and  a  succession  of  cold  heavy  waves  of 
suffering  and  disappointment ;  and  that  dur- 
ing the  whole  long  night,  the  girl  paced 
her  room  in  acute  mental  anguish,  realis- 
ing at  last  that  there  was  some  law  higher 
than  mere  human  law,  and  that  her  father's 
education  had  dug   a  pit   between  her  and 

VOL.  II.  ii  2 
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the  rest  of  the  world  that  no  sophistry, 
no  comfortable  unbelief  in  anything  outside 
one's  own  will  and  pleasure,  could  ever 
bridge  over  again. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


ROGER    SPEAKS. 


If  Liza  had  wished  for  confirmation  of  her 
suspicions  as  regarded  Mrs.  Verney's  untruth 
and  unscrupulousness,  she  could  have  ob- 
tained it  over  and  over  again ;  for  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Pearson  discovered  the  dual  plot  had 
exploded  once  more  as  completely  and  swiftly 
as  her  first  attempt  to  frighten  Miss  Standen 
had  done,  she  inundated  Liza  with  letters, 
and  finally  threw  herself  in  her  way,  until 
the  girl  had  to  threaten  her  with  the  police 
and  refuse  entirely  either  to  see  or  speak  to 
her. 

Indeed,  for  some  months  after  Mrs.  Verney's 
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departure,  Liza's  life  was  made  a  burden 
to  her  by  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first 
place,  her  appearance  at  Miss  Dobelle's  party 
had  been  mentioned  in  several  of  the 
'  society  '  papers,  one  of  which  had  made  an 
elaborate  life-like  '  queer  story '  out  of  it ; 
and  as  Sir  Marmaduke's  peculiar  system  of 
education  was,  of  course,  public  property, 
this  was  dwelt  upon  and  exaggerated,  until 
people  had  been  heard  to  say  that  really  a 
girl  brought  up  as  Liza  had  been  was  quite 
unfit  for  decent  society ;  and  that  no  amount 
of  money  could  gild  over  a  nature  that 
delighted  in  blasphemy  and  in  going  to 
disreputable  houses,  where  even  a  married 
woman  could  not  be  seen  without  being  con- 
siderably talked  about  afterwards.  The 
British  public  occasionally  loudly  demands 
a  victim,  who  can  be  openly  pointed  at  as  a 
proof  of  its  own  spotless  virtue  and  its 
intolerance  of  vice,  and  such  an  example  it 
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had  claimed  in  Liza  Standen.  That  public — 
which  unhesitatingly  accepts  a  French  play, 
yet  cannot  speak  of  a  Bowlerised  edition  of 
the  same  thing  in  the  mother  tongue  ;  that 
delights  to  honour  those  on  whom  the  king- 
smiles,  yet  that  hunts  to  the  death  any 
untitled  creature  who  has  fallen  once;  and 
that  exalts  the  sinner  who  amuses  and  charms 
it,  the  while  it  abases  in  the  dust  the  one 
who  has  dared  to  step  out  of  the  beaten  track — 
occasionally  has  a  spasm  of  severe  virtue, 
when  no  one  is  forgiven  ;  and  such  an  attack 
had  seized  it  about  the  time  of  Liza's  visit  to 
the  favourite  actress. 

Some  amusing  strictures  had  been  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  French  papers  about 
Albion's  attitude  to  one  of  their  own 
actresses,  who  was  encouraged  to  appear  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  duchesses,  even  though 
she  and  her  companion  were  announced  as 
Mademoiselle    Gese    et    son   ftls,    and   as    a 
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proof  of  Albion's  virtues  was  therefore  ex- 
pected, Liza  was  fallen  upon  fiercely,  and 
not  even  the  Farrers'  influence  could  prevent 
her  from  being  forgotten  when  invitations 
were  sent  out,  and  entirely  ignored  should 
she  be  seen  in  the  park  or  any  other  place  of 
public  resort. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  indignation  was  put  down 
respectively  to  spite  on  his  part,  because  he 
could  not  force  the  heiress  down  people's 
throats;  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  openly 
pitied  for  giving  Liza  her  support ;  for  being 
a  poor  fool  who  could  not  see  what  her 
husband  was  about;  or  as  worse,  as  a  woman 
who  was  content  to  ignore*  anything  to  secure 
purchasers  for  her  husband's  pictures  and  a 
constant  supply  of  mutton  for  the  young 
barbarians,  whose  continued  increase  filled 
her  hands  too  full  to  allow  of  her  doing  any- 
thing much  for  anyone,  and  to  secure  whose 
comfort   and   well  being   she  was  popularly 
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supposed  to  be  willing  to  cut  herself  up  into 
little  bits,  morally  and  physically. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil,  Eoger 
Willoughby's  calm  good  sense  was  literally 
the  only  thing  that  kept  Liza  from  utter 
and  entire  despair ;  but  even  this  pleasure 
was  not  wholly  without  bane,  for  his  constant 
presence  by  her  side,  and  in  Eaton  Square, 
gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of  gossip,  which  culmi- 
nated in  an  announcement  in  the  Universal 
Spy  of  a  forthcoming  marriage  between  the 
eccentric  heiress  of  an  eccentric  baronet  and 
a  still  more  eccentric  member  of  an  aristo- 
cratic family,  whose  only  delight  was  to  be 
found  in  Whitechapel,  where,  no  doubt,  the 
menage  of  the  future  would  be  set  up,  as  the 
West  End  had  already  condemned  pretty 
plainly  the  rather  free-and-easy  behaviour  of 
the  fiancee ;  and  as  the  paragraph  concluded 
with  a  peculiarly  brilliant  prophesy  as  to  the 
probable  result  such  an  union  would  have  on 
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later  generations,  Mr.  Kennedy  went  about 
with  a  horsewhip,  which  he  announced  was 
especially  fitted  for  the  broad  shoulders  of 
the  editor;  and  Liza  for  days  refused  to 
leave  her  room,  and  for  weeks  utterly  de- 
clined to  speak  to  poor  Koger,  lest  other 
papers  should  follow  suit  and  proclaim  a 
marriage  that  she  deemed  utterly  impossible. 

The  girl's  health  was  giving  way,  when 
suddenly  Mr.  Kennedy  declared  that  vigorous 
steps  must  be  taken  to  at  once  rehabilitate 
her  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  or  she  would 
either  die  or  go  out  of  her  mind. 

'You  see,'  he  said  to  the  Miss  Farrers, 
who  were  quite  as  anxious  about  Liza  as 
ever  he  was  himself,  '  she  ought  to  have 
brazened  the  matter  out.  She  had  done 
no  harm  whatever,  but  by  accepting  the 
snubs,  she  tacitly  allowed  she  was  in  the 
wrong.  Now  you  must  give  another  ball, 
Miss  Farrer,  stir  up  the  duchess,  and  carry 
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all  before  you.  I'll  see  that  your  invitations 
are  accepted,  but,  of  course,  if  the  duchess 
takes  the  matter  in  hand,  you  will  be  all  right. 
Will  you  fix  a  day,  or  will  you  call  first  of  all 
upon  her  grace  ?  ' 

'I  hear  all  you  are  saying,'  said  Liza, 
looking  back  into  the  room  from  her  seat  by 
the  window  at  Miss  Farrer  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
who  had  thought  her  too  fully  immersed  in 
thought  to  catch  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation. *  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for 
thinking  of  me,  but  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  society  and  I  have  no  farther 
need  of  each  other.  I  have  done  no  wrong, 
so  I  refuse  to  be  forgiven,  and,  in  fact,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  disappear  from  this 
sublunary  sphere  altogether  into  the  wilds  of 
the  country.  I  have  just  heard  my  tenant  wants 
to  leave  the  Bridgeporth  house,  and  I  think  I 
shall  go  back  to  it.  I  have  never  been  as 
miserable  there,  after  all,  as  I  have  been  here.' 
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1  You  can't  be  so  mad,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Kennedy,  rising  and  going  to  her.  '  Come, 
Liza,  join  us  in  the  room,  and  let  us  thrash 
this  matter  out ; '  then,  as  she  slowly  came 
and  took  her  seat  by  the  Miss  Farrers,  he  threw 
himself  back  into  his  chair  and  added,  '  look 
here,  Liza,  don't  you  see  what  you  will  do  if 
you  leave  town  now,  just  as  the  season  is 
beginning  to  be  talked  of  ?  You  will  give  a 
tacit  assent  to  the  sentence  passed  upon  you 
by  society.  Believe  me,  even  had  you  been  to 
blame  in  the  matter,  your  best  course  would 
be  to  brazen  it  out.  The  world  is  a  great 
coward,  and  dare  not  scold  anyone  that  faces 
it,  and  demands  proofs  of  its  statements. 
You  have  been  foolish,  but  don't  confess  it ; 
look  it  boldly  and  cheerfully  straight  in  the 
eyes,  and  defy  it ;  you  will  then  have  it  at 
your  feet.  Go  away,  and  you  can  never  come 
back.  In  a  very  few  weeks,  people  will  have 
said  awful  things,  and  then  they  will  forget 
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you,  until  you  re-appear,  when  worse  things 
still  will  be  spread  abroad.  No ;  if  you  are 
ever  to  have  any  peace  again,  you  must  stay 
where  you  are/ 

'Yes,  Mr.  Kennedy  is  quite  right/  said 
Miss  Farrer  firmly.  '  I  can  quite  understand 
your  feelings,  Liza  dear,  and  your  impulse  is 
natural  enough ;  but  think  of  that  great 
lonely  house,  of  your  friendless  condition,  the 
long  dark  winter  afternoons.  Eecollect  your 
love  of  music,  and  of  the  theatre,  and  of 
society,  too.  You  can  never  come  back  com- 
fortably if  you  leave  us  now/ 

'  We  are  fond  of  you,  too,  and  don't  want  to 
lose  you,'  added  Miss  Hyacinth,  taking  her 
hand  and  patting  it  gently.  '  Take  our  advice, 
Liza,  remain  just  this  one  season ;  let  us  give 
the  ball  Mr.  Kennedy  has  suggested,  and 
defy  the  gossips.  It  is  very  necessary  you 
should  remain  in  your  preseut  sheltered 
position.' 
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' 1  don't  know  what  to  do/  exclaimed  Liza, 
springing  to  her  feet  and  clasping  her  hands 
wildly  ;  '  never,  never  was  any  woman  placed 
as  I  am.  I  can  trust  no  one,  because  my  father 
rooted  trust  out  of  my  heart ;  I  can  love  no 
one,  because  I  was  taught  to  scoff  at  love,  to 
believe  it  either  a  poet's  sickly  dream,  or  a 
man's  cruel  selfishness;  and  I  am  all  alone — 
all  alone  in  a  world  that  I  hate  and  that  I 
cannot  understand.  I  did  believe  in  Mrs. 
Verney,  and  how  did  she  requite  my  kind- 
ness ?  I  dare  not  care  for  you,  Miss  Farrer, 
for  fear  I  may  find  out  you  only  keep  me 
here  to  pay  your  rates  and  taxes,  and  help 
you  in  your  money  matters;  and  as  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  I  wonder  how  many  times  I  have 
heard  of  his  evil  intentions  towards  me.  Oh  ! 
I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  be  in  Bridge- 
porth.  I  should  have  the  sea,  and  the  cliffs, 
and  Laura  Buckworth — that  is  to  say,  if  her 
mother  would   let  her  come   to   me.     Mrs. 
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Buckworth  is,  after  all,  the  only  really 
truthful  person  I  ever  met ;  not  even  to  help 
herself  and  her  children  would  she  let  me 
have  Laura.  I  shall  go  to  her  and  ask  her  to 
help  me.' 

Miss  Farrer  looked  at  Liza  in  dismay.  The 
placid,  even,  uneventful  life  she  had  lived 
had  not  fitted  her  to  cope  with  such  a  nature. 
Life  had  treated  her  hardly,  and  she  had 
complained  to  Hyacinth  quietly  of  the 
hardness;  but  she  would  no  more  have 
allowed  to  the  world  at  large  that  all  had  not 
been  halcyon  weather  with  her,  than  she 
would  have  questioned  the  Bible,  or  allowed 
theories  anent  the  foundations  of  the  faith  to 
be  discussed  in  her  presence — two  things  that 
were  quite  impossible  for  her  to  contemplate. 
Accepting  every  bond  that  could  be  laid  upon 
her,  and  regarding  such  bonds  as  the  very 
things  that  kept  society  together,  she  was 
frankly  conventional,  and  could  see  no  reason 
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for  rebelling  against  rules  and  regulations  that 
were  right  in  the  main ;  and  while  recog- 
nising that  Liza  had  been  unfortunate  in  her 
bringing  up,  she  yet  hoped  that,  being  with 
people  whose  daily  life  would  fall  abroad  and 
perish  entirely  without  such  bonds,  Liza  her- 
self would  take  them  upon  her  willingly  and 
unquestioningly,  and  become,  in  time,  an 
orthodox  English  lady. 

It  had  been  alarming  to  Miss  Farcer  to 
find  how  utterly  and  entirely  Liza's  mind 
was  as  the  mind  of  a  savage ;  how  things 
that  had  become  second  nature  through  use 
to  the  world  at  large,  were  criticised  and 
talked  over  by  her  in  her  utterly  free  and 
unfettered  way ;  how  church-going  had  been 
reduced  by  her  to  its  lowest  level  of  a  bonnet 
show,  or  a  duty  to  one's  neighbour,  rather  than 
an  obligation  to  a  Higher  Power  ;  and  that 
her  standard  of  right  and  wrong  was  only 
measurable  by  her  own  will,  and  what  was 
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her  pleasure  at  the  particular  moment.  But 
when  Liza  discovered  that  sentiments  like 
these  pained  her  good  friends,  she  had  given 
up  enunciating  them  in  then  presence,  and, 
until  the  final  rupture  with  Mrs.  Verney,  the 
Miss  Farrers  had  believed  she  was  gradually 
becoming  one  of  themselves,  in  all  the 
externals,  if  not  the  internals  of  life.  Since 
Mrs.  Verney  had  left,  the  Miss  Farrers  had 
seen  all  was  not  as  smooth  as  they  had  fondly 
believed  it  to  be ;  but  they  had  defended  her 
so  often,  and  had  discovered  so  fully  how 
mean  and  pitiful  had  been  both  Mrs.  Verney's 
conduct  and  that  of  society  at  large,  that 
they  had  begun  to  be  not  only  very  fond  of 
Liza,  but  to  own  that  she  was  right  in  some 
of  the  beliefs  she  had  retained  in  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  world's  code  of  morality,  and 
the  surface  nature  of  the  homage  it  paid  to  ' 
all  that  was  true  and  good.  Still,  they 
were  not  prepared  to  find   she  was  in   the 
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mood  that  possessed  her  at  present,  and  it 
was  some  moments  before  Miss  Farrer  could 
reply  to  her  outbreak,  which  ended  by  Liza's 
bursting  into  tears,  and  sobbing  terribly. 
Mr.  Kennedy  rose,  and  beckoning  to 
Hyacinth  Farrer  to  follow  him,  left  Liza 
alone  with  Miss  Farrer,  who  at  last  said 
quietly — 

'  It  is  our  opinion,  dear  Liza,  that  you 
ought  to  remain  where  you  are,  for  many 
reasons.  You  are  not  strong  enough  to  be 
all  alone  in  that  great  house  in  Cornwall; 
you  must  retain  your  place  in  society;  and 
you  must  not  own  you  are  beaten.  It  is 
painful  for  me  to  mention  money,  you  know, 
but  if  we  could  in  any  way  make  you  com- 
fortable without  being  under  pecuniary 
obligations  to  you,  we  would  offer  you  the 
place  of  a  dear  young  sister.  I  am  sure  you 
do  not  need  words  to  assure  you  of  our 
affection  for  you.     We  have  shown  it  to  you, 
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I  am  sure,  in  a  thousand  ways — you  have 
owned  as  much.  Come,  Liza,'  she  added, 
flushing  painfully,  '  I  will  make  you  an  offer 
— be  one  with  us — let  us  discharge  all  the 
servants,  and  take  a  smaller  house,  and  don't 
let  us  mention  money.  I  am  sure  you  and  I 
understand  each  other;  and  Hyacinth  can 
teach  you  housekeeping,  and  how  to  spend 
your  income  on  charity  and  good  works. 
Only  never  doubt  our  affection  for  you  again. 
Come  !  say  yes,  dear  child !  and  we'll  set 
about  our  reforms  at  once,'  and  Miss  Farrer 
held  out  her  arms  to  Liza,  while  a  rapid  pro- 
cession of  thoughts  anent  all  she  was  giving 
up,  and  an  acute  recollection  of  what  life  had 
been  before  Liza  had  added  to  their  income, 
passed  rapidly  through  her  brain,  and  yet  had 
no  power  to  alter  her  proposal;  for  at  the 
moment  she  was  sustained  by  that  curious 
momentary  glow  that  in  some  extraordinary 
way  seizes  us  all  at  times,  and  impels  us  to 
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actions  and  speech  that  are  vastly  noble  and 
grand,  and  that  we  are  as  astonished  at  our- 
selves as  are  the  people  who  hear  and  see  us. 
A  species  of  'angelic  possession,'  that  causes 
us  to  be  valiant  and  unselfish,  and  that  is  as 
astounding  to  those  who  have  acted  under  its 
influence  as  it  is  to  the  on-looker,  and  under 
the  spell  of  which  people  often  bind  them- 
selves to  do  great  and  good  things,  of  which 
they  repent  at  leisure  when  the  excitement  or 
'  possession '  is  of  the  past.  But  Liza  for 
once  was  forced  to  believe  that  Miss  Farrer 
was  truthful ;  and  though  she  reiterated  her 
determination  to  return  to  Cornwall,  she  yet 
consented  to  think  over  all  Miss  Farrer  had 
urged  against  this  plan,  on  the  condition  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  force  her  into 
society,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  ball  should 
be  given  up.  And,  content  with  this  respite, 
Miss  Farrer  went  to  tell  her  sister  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  the  end  of  the  interview,  while 
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Liza  sat  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  feeling 
as  if  her  head  would  split  in  half  with  the 
pain  caused  by  the  thousand  and  one 
thoughts  and  fancies  that  filled  her  brain, 
and  made  her  sometimes  wonder  if  the  mad- 
ness that  kept  her  mother  in  durance  vile 
was  not  also  nearing  her  and  making  her  lose 
all  hold  on  the  clear-cut,  selfish  plan  of  life, 
with  which  she  had  believed  herself  to  be 
armed  to  the  teeth  when  she  had  left 
Bridgeporth. 

Imagine  a  savage,  whose  one  idea  is  se]f ; 
who  puts  his  old  father  and  mother  out  of  the 
world  without  a  qualm,  because  they  have 
ceased  to  be  useful  or  enjoy  life,  knowing 
that  his  fate  will  be  the  same  should  he,  too, 
outlive  his  raison  d'etre ;  whose  one  notion 
of  this  world  is  a  place  where  most  is  to  be 
obtained  by  those  who  are  strongest  and  most 
unscrupulous,  and  Liza's  mind,  when  she 
left  Cornwall,  should  be  plain  to  you.     Then 
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place  this  savage  in  a  quiet  home,  where 
sufficient  society  comes  for  him  to  see  that 
society  is  a  sham,  and  that  people  are 
unscrupulous  only  in  a  minor  degree,  enough 
to  prove  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  and 
let  him  gradually  come  to  see  against  his 
wish  that  there  are  truth,  purity,  and 
unselfish  purity  to  be  found  still  among  us, 
and  then  picture  once  more  the  effect  of  all 
this  on  the  mind. 

Liza  had  discovered,  as  she  thought,  that 
her  father's  words  were  all  true  ;  only  to  per- 
ceive at  the  same  time  that  there  were  glim- 
merings of  light  behind  the  curtain.  And  as 
she  thought  over  Koger  Willoughby's  life,  and 
remembered  the  Farrers'  unfailing  patience 
and  gentleness;  as  a  revelation,  she  saw 
human  nature  purged  of  its  humanity,  and 
recognised  what  she  had  lost  for  ever  — 
recognised  that  there  did  exist  those  who 
cared  for  their  fellow  beings,  and  who  were 
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honestly  trying  to  make  a  good  thing  out  of 
life. 

Liza  had  been  taught  to  please  herself, 
to  take  just  as  much  as  she  could  possess 
herself  of,  believing  in  no  power  behind  the 
mere  routine  of  life.  She  had  simply  been 
instructed  to  arm  herself  with  worldly 
weapons,  to  prevent  herself  from  being  either 
1  found  out '  or  beaten  in  the  race.  And 
tjiougli  she  recognised  nature's  inexorable 
laws,  and  saw  that  an  infringement  of  them 
was  swiftly  and  promptly  punished,  nature 
was  nothing  to  her  beyond  a  fortuitous 
conglomeration  of  atoms ;  and  having  sense 
enough,  as  she  said,  to  keep  herself  well,  she 
ceased  to  trouble  even  about  them ;  and 
having  made  up  her  mind  that  religion, 
society,  truth,  and  honesty  were  all  shams, 
proceeded  to  enjoy  herself,  until  living  with 
the  Farrers  forced  her  to  see  how  false  her 
position  was,  and  to  contemplate  that  even 
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in  temporal  matters  her  premises  were  all 
false,  and  had  been  stripped  from  her,  leaving 
her  naked  and  defenceless.  Perhaps  she  was 
not  yet  aware  how  much  being  thrown  with 
Eoger  Willoughby  had  caused  her  to  arrive 
at  this  conclusion.  Let  me  confess  here 
boldly  to  a  novel -reading  world  that  Eoger 
Willoughby  is  a  truly  difficult  creature  to 
draw,  for  I  want  others  to  see  him  as  he 
is  presented  to  me.  No  one  can  help 
shrinking  from  the  orthodox  good  young 
man,  whose  hats  and  coats  are  the  bye-word 
of  his  friends,  and  whose  ignorance  of 
the  stage-door  world,  of  the  best  brands  of 
cigars  and  wine,  makes  him  the  mock  of 
many,  and  whose  clubless  condition  puts 
him  outside  the  pale  of  society  altogether ; 
who  cannot  keep  dropping  words  in  season 
and  his  h's  at  the  same  time ;  who  comes 
home  to  tea  with  the  regularity  of  an  old 
washerwoman,  and  whose  unselfish  devotion 
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to  his  work,  and  his  wife  and  children,  forms 
a  pleasant  subject  for  jest  among  those  whose 
wives  are  in  every  port,  and  whose  children 
would  be  wise  indeed  did  they  know  their 
own  father.  But  surely  a  good  man  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  fool — need  not  necessarily 
be  a  bore !  and  can  cheerfully  go  about  his 
work,  doing  it  all  the  better  because  he  hopes 
to  benefit  the  world  besides  his  own  pocket ; 
and  because  he  owns  allegiance  to  a  higher 
power  than  Dives,  or  than  that  brainless 
tyrant  which  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron  over  the 
world  of  fashion  and  culture. 

Now  Koger  Willoughby  was  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  and  I  am  most  anxious 
to  draw  him  as  he  really  is — with  his  pleasant 
smile,  his  shabby  coat,  and  his  immense  apti- 
tude for  work ;  with  his  devotion  to  the  poor 
and  his  manly  religion,  that  is  so  much  a  part 
of  himself,  that  it  never  strikes  him  that  a 
really  religious  man  must  of  necessity  be  a 
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superstitious  idiot ;  and  although  his  friends 
laugh  at  him  they  are  compelled  to  admire 
him,  as  much  as  they  are  compelled  to  help 
him  with  money,  when  he  comes  and  demands 
as  a  right  for  some  of  his  numerous  starving 
proteges,  a  little  of  the  surplus  that  is  squan- 
dered so  recklessly  on  horses,  flowers,  or 
jewels ;  or  on  those  who,  in  due  time,  come 
under  the  ministrations  of  Koger  and  such  as 
he ;  too  late  to  save  the  body — too  late  often 
enough  to  discover  if  they  are  possessed  still 
of  a  soul  to  be  saved. 

Quiet  and  sober-minded  Eoger  had  soon 
seen  that  Liza  required  someone  to  guide 
her,  and  as  he  had  rapidly  discovered  that 
she  would  spend  her  money  willingly  on 
good  works,  even  if  she  only  took  the  humani- 
tarian view  of  the  question  and  laughed  boldly 
and  openly  at  the  religious  side,  he  had 
sufficient  faith  in  his  Master  to  believe  in  the 
operations  of  time  ;  and  without  urging  his 
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ideas  upon  Liza,  he  contented  himself  with 
showing  her  the  blest  example  of  sundry 
lives,  feeling  sure  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  such  men  and  such  women  could  have 
but  one  effect,  and  would  cause  her  sooner 
or  later  to  declare  herself  on  the  side  of 
religion. 

Gradually  Eoger  had  unwillingly  to  confess 
to  himself  that  he  had  begun  to  love  the 
wild,  unconventional  creature  with  whom  he 
had  been  thrown  so  much  in  contact;  whose 
passionate  love  for  her  fellow  man  seemed  as 
great  as  his  own ;  whose  cheek  would  flush 
and  burn  when  listening  to  some  tale  of  woe 
that  would  cause  her  to  demand  passionately 
why  God  allowed  such  suffering,  if  God 
existed,  which  He  could  not  do,  she  affirmed, 
else  were  the  world  reformed  at  a  much 
quicker  rate  than  it  could  ever  be,  even  were 
all  the  rich  to  do  their  very  best ;  and  whose 
strong  hand  and  steady  nerve  had  been  of 
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great  help  to  him  already  in  some  of  the  work 
he  had  on  hand.  And  though  he  had  felt  all 
a  man's  dislike  to  scandal  and  publicity,  and 
had  been  most  bitterly  indignant  over  the 
Flossie  Dobelle  episode,  he  had  been  too 
thankful  to  know  that  Mrs.  Yerney's  evil 
influence  was  removed,  to  be  really  hurt  by 
the  talk,  the  while  his  heart  had  gone  out  to 
her  with  all  its  strength  when  he  saw  her 
suffering,  and  heard  from  his  aunts  how  much 
she  felt  the  adverse  verdict  of  society,  and 
the  treachery  of  the  friend  in  whom  she  had 
trusted,  who  had  wormed  herself  into  her 
confidence  and  shared  her  home  and  her 
affection,  the  while  she  was  plotting  and  con- 
triving, and  hoping  to  find  out  the  girl  she 
professed  to  adore  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  most  heartless  and  abandoned  of 
murderesses. 

The  very  afternoon  that  Liza  had  had  the 
talk  with  Miss  Farrer,  after  which  she  was 
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left  alone  for  awhile,  Eoger  was  nearing  the 
house,  his  mind  full  of  the  wash-house  project, 
towards  which  Liza  had  promised  more  than 
substantial  help ;  and  opening  the  door  with 
his  latch-key,  as  usual,  he  went  up  to  the 
drawing-room  unannounced,  sure  of  finding 
some  member  of  the  family  there  at  that 
hour  of  the  day. 

As  he  opened  the  door  he  heard  a  low, 
deep  sob,  and,  standing  for  a  moment  peering 
into  the  dusky  room  that  was  only  lighted  by 
the  fire-light,  he  caught  sight  of  Liza's  form, 
and,  without  waiting  to  think  of  anything, 
save  that  the  woman  he  loved  was  in  trouble, 
forgetting  all  that  might  be  said  of  her  money 
and  his  foolishness,  he  came  hurriedly  for- 
ward, and,  before  Liza  could  realise  it,  was 
holding  her  close  to  him,  and  imploring 
her  not  to  grieve  any  more,  for  he  loved 
her,  and  would  guard  her  against  the 
world    for    the    rest    of    their    lives.     And 
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as  Liza  felt  the  strength  of  his  love,  and 
the  delicious  sense  of  safety  that  Ins  presence 
brought  with  it,  she  cast  aside  all  her  scruples, 
all  her  dreads,  and  losing  in  one  instant  all 
doubt  of  his  unselfish  devotion  to  her,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  happiness  of  the  mo- 
ment, knowing  instantaneously  that  she,  too, 
loved  ;  that  she,  too,  had  found  her  master — 
someone  stronger  than  herself — and  who 
could  protect  her  against  the  storms  and 
waves  of  this  troublesome  world. 

Ah  !  women  may  talk  of  their  rights,  their 
equality  with  men,  their  strong-mindedness, 
and  their  determination  to  unsex  themselves 
and  throw  themselves  into  the  arena  where 
battling  for  bread  must  be  done ;  but  they, 
not  one  of  them,  like  it,  or  are  fit  for  it ;  and 
not  one  of  them  does  not  have  her  day- 
dreams of  a  hearth  and  home,  where  they  can 
sit  secure,  the  while  a  stronger  than  they 
stand  between  the  wind  and  them.    It  may  be 
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softness   and  love   of  luxuriance,  just  as   a 

religious  belief  may  be  nothing  but  slavish 

credence  in  an  outworn  superstition  —  with 

that  aspect  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  if  we 

contemplate  it  as  regards  happiness,  there  is 

no  choice ;    so  as  Liza  forgot  all,  save  that 

someone  older,  wiser,  better  than  herself,  loved 

her  and  required  her  companionship,  for  that 

moment,  if  never  again  in  her  brief  life,  she 

understood  rapture,  and  knew  that  at  last  she 

could  believe  in  happiness,  if  in  nothing  else. 

Presently   Koger   drew   her    to   him,    and 

whispered  :    '  Are   you  happy,   Liza  ?      Ee- 

member    our     life    together    can   never    be 

anything  save  a  hard-working  one,  and  you 

will  have  to  bid   adieu  to  a  regular  society 

existence.     Having    put    my   hand    to    the 

plough,  I  can  never  look  back,  even  to  please 

you ;  but  I  know  it  would  not  please  you  if 

I  did,  you  care  too  much  for  my  poor  folk 

yourself.' 
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Liza  looked  up  at  him  with  clear  bright 
eyes.  '  Koger,'  she  said  quite  quietly,  '  I 
have  tried  ruling  myself,  I  have  tried  di- 
recting my  life,  and  I  have  made  a  miserable 
failure  of  it  all.  I  can't  think  what  has 
made  you  care  for  me ;  but  now  I  know  you 
do,  I  shall  put  myself  into  your  hands, 
and  do  as  you  wish  me  to.  I  only  hope 
you  won't  hate  me  when  you  know  me 
better;  remember  how  my  father  brought 
me  up — remember  my  mother.  Don't  you 
think  you  are  rash  to  take  so  much  responsi- 
bility upon  yourself.  You  will  tell  me  if 
you  repent.  I  wonder  what  the  world  will 
say  about  it  ? ' 

'  Much  what  the  world  always  says,'  re- 
plied Eoger  easily ;  *  that  I  want  your  money, 
and  that  you  are  a  silly  girl  to  be  gulled  by 
me  and  my  cousins.  Liza,  child,  I  have 
never  in  all  my  life  taken  the  very  smallest 
notice  of  anything  the  world  says,  neither 
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must  you  ;  the  only  way  to  be  happy  in  this 
sphere  is  to  do  one's  duty,  be  honest,  and 
not  care  one  scrap  for  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  world/ 

'  I  never  thought  I  could  be  happy,'  replied 
Liza  softly.  '  How  curious  life  is ;  ten 
minutes  ago  I  was  miserable,  I  was  making 
up  my  mind  to  go  back  to  Cornwall  and  be 
forgotten  by  all,  forgetting  all  of  you  too. 
Now  all  is  altered,  I  have  a  future  before 
me;  but  lam  afraid,  too/  she  added,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  i  you  don't  know  me  one 
bit;  I  have  neither  morals  nor  religion  in 
the  accepted  sense ;  I  am  a  savage,  with  the 
past  and  education  of  a  savage.  Can  I  ever 
retrieve  the  past,  I  wonder  ? '  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  looked  anxiously  into 
Roger's  face. 

'I  am  a  strong  believer  that  men  "may 
rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves 
to  higher  things,"'  said  Roger  calmly.     'I 
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know  your  faults,  Liza,  and  your  undisciplined 
nature.  The  faults  you  have  should  have  been 
pointed  out  to  you  in  your  childhood,  your 
religion  taught  you  then,  though,  perhaps, 
had  it  been,  it  would  have  become  a  mere 
form  to  you;  now  it  will  be  real  indeed, 
should  you  ever  obtain  a  creed,  or  rather  a 
belief.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  I  think 
you  perfect,  neither  am  I  going  to  lecture 
you  now.  I  am  too  happy ;  let  us  pretend 
to  be  lotus-eaters  for  the  nonce,  Liza,  it  is 
not  often  I  do.  Do  you  know  I  never  was  in 
love  in  all  my  life  before  ?  I  want  to  realise 
that  it  is  so,  and  that  you  love  me.  Let  us 
leave  metaphysics  for  the  present  and  talk 
nonsense  in  the  true-lover's  style.  I  want 
you  to  kiss  me,  Liza,'  and  drawing  her  into 
his  arms  once  more,  Eoger  kissed  her  lips 
with  the  first  lover's  kiss  that  had  ever 
touched  them,  and  for  awhile  all  was 
forgotten,  save  the  old,  old  story,  that  is  so 
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old  and  yet  so  new  to  those  who,  for  the 
first  time,  find  themselves  suddenly  caught 
and  bound  in  the  rosy  chains  of  a  requited 
love. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 


MISGIVINGS. 


It  was  not  until  Liza's  engagement  was 
some  few  weeks  old  that  she  began  to  have 
any  misgivings  about  the  course  she  had 
taken. 

That  it  brought  her  great  and  intense 
happiness  ;  that  for  the  very  first  time  in  her 
life  she  felt  at  rest,  and  ceased  to  ponder  and 
worry  over  the  problems  of  existence,  was 
sufficient  for  her,  and  she  was  as  uncon- 
trollably happy  as  if  her  past  were  cloudless 
and  had  been  that  of  any  other  ordinary 
girl. 

Difficult  as  it  had  been  for  her  to  believe 
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in  goodness  or  unselfishness,  it  was  as  diffi- 
cult now  to  credit  that  she  had  scoffed  at  and 
derided  either  virtue;  for  it  was  impossible  to 
be  much  with  Eoger  Willoughby  without 
being  forced  to  confess  that  here,  at  all 
events,  was  one  human  being  who  did  endea- 
vour to  do  his  best  for  a  suffering  world,  and 
whose  whole  existence  was  given  to  raise  up 
those  who  had  fallen  wounded  by  the  way ; 
white  his  friends,  being  all  more  or  less  folk 
of  the  same  stamp  as  himself,  seemed  to 
prove  he  was  not  the  only  really  good  person 
in  the  world,  though,  of  course,  in  Liza's 
eyes,  he  must  always  appear  better  than  the 
very  best. 

It  was  at  first  a  curious  study  for  Liza,  to 
contrast  the  numerous  circles  into  which 
society  seemed  formed. 

In  that  in  which  the  duchess  and  her 
friends,  and  even  the  Miss  Farrers,  re- 
volved   continually    and    contentedly,    there 
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seemed  little  or  no  belief  in  anything  save 
the  peerage,  society,  and  good  marriages. 

Poor  people  only  touched  the  outskirts  of 
this  divine  company  as  those  '  brutes  of 
tenants/  whose  failure  to  pay  rent  meant 
a  few  flowers  less  at  the  next  ball  or, 
worse  still,  a  fewer  amount  of  balls  for  which 
to  buy  flowers ;  or  as  domestics,  whose  dis- 
regard of  their  places  touched  even  the 
duchess,  who  was  found  dissolved  in  tears 
because  her  maid  insisted  on  leaving  her  to 
get  married,  although  her  grace  had  kindly 
pointed  out  to  her  that  she  could  not  possibly 
live  and  be  happy  on  <£2  a  week,  and  that 
for  the  future  her  existence  would  be  passed 
among  low  people,  and  in  a  cottage,  where 
she  would  die  of  rheumatism,  or  spend  a 
life  of  starvation  and  child-bearing,  embit- 
tered by  a  remembrance  of  her  happy  hours 
under  the  ducal  roof,  where  she  had  beeu 
about  as  much  of  a  human  creature  as  the 
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duchess's  bed,  or  the  duchess's  arm-chair,  or, 
in  fact,  as  anything  else  was  that  ministered 
to  the  comfort  of  the  duchess. 

Then  Liza  looked  on  that  easy-going 
middle-class  circle,  whose  god  was  respecta- 
bility, and  whose  highest  aim  was  to  appear 
to  be  part  of  the  circle  just  above  it;  and 
though  with  this  she  was  not  very  much 
acquainted,  she  remembered  Bridgeporth 
with  a  shudder,  and  recollected  the  town  and 
county  lines  of  demarcation,  that  even  in  her 
state  of  isolation  at  the  Holt  had  been 
brought  before  her  by  Laura's  chatter  more 
than  once. 

Looking  at  these  two  fine  round  lines,  and 
then  on  the  circle  that  was  Eoger's,  Liza 
wondered  again  at  the  thousand  and  one 
differences  in  human  beings,  that  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  believe  in  the 
theory  of  universal  brotherhood  of  which  we 
hear  so  much.     Here  she  saw  no  one  who 
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was  not  intensely  anxious  to  help  someone 
else ;  here  she  met  tolerant,  large-minded 
men  and  women,  who  were  as  ready  to  assist 
an  atheist,  a  Jew,  Turk,  heretic,  or  infidel,  as 
they  were  the  most  orthodox  member  of  the 
English  church ;  and  she  discovered  an 
atmosphere  undisturbed  by  the  strife  of 
creeds,  yet  where  there  was  an  unmistakable 
sense  of  communion  with  a  higher  nature 
than  the  mere  mental  one,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  recognise,  though  the 
word  *  religion '  was  scarcely  heard,  while 
'  work  '  was  on  everyone's  lips  and  in  every- 
one's hands. 

If  disappointments  came — and  how  often 
they  came  no  one  who  has  not  worked 
among  such  people  can  in  the  least  under- 
stand— they  were  met  bravely  and  uncom- 
plainingly ;  because  the  workers  believed  that 
no  work  can  ever  be  really  wasted,  and  be- 
cause, having  done  their  best,  they  were  not 
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disheartened,  but  believed,  too,  that  though 
they  might  never  learn  the  real  result  of  their 
labour,  that  somehow,  somewhere,  the  fruit 
thereof  was  ripening,  and  would  produce  seed 
and  yet  other  fruit,  where  it  was  least 
expected. 

Discussions  being  simply  of  work  to  be  done, 
seldom,  if  ever,  touched  on  religious  topics. 

So  much  was  taken  for  granted,  that  no 
one  had  ever  stumbled  on  Liza's  curious  lack 
of  anything  like  a  faith ;  and  as  Eoger  trusted 
entirely  to  time  and  silent  influence  to  give 
her  what  she  had  been  denied  in  her  cradle, 
even  if  he  troubled  about  religion  at  all,  she 
bid  fair  to  hear  no  more  about  it  than  she 
did  at  Bridgeporth  itself,  or  than  she  had 
done  since  her  first  coining  to  live  at  the 
Farrers'  house. 

Eoger  himself  did  not  call  himself  by  any 
means  an  ordinary  orthodox  churchman. 

He  would   as   often   as  not  take  a  whole 
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troop  of  boys  and  men  out  into  the  country 
on  Sunday,  and  was  far  happier  under  the 
blue  sky  with  them  than  he  would  have  been 
teaching  in  a  stuffy  schoolroom,  or  endea- 
vouring to  talk  of  the  higher  life  to  men 
whose  ideas  were  bounded  by  Eatcliffe 
Highway,  or  the  unspeakable  horror  and 
dulness  of  the  Walworth  Eoad.  While  a 
Sunday  excursion  with  Mr.  Willoughby, 
entailing  as  it  did  Sunday  clothes  and 
clean  hands  and  faces,  meant  steadiness 
during  the  week  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  necessity  to  pawn  the  raiment  that 
must  be  worn  on  Sunday,  or  else  the 
promised  walk  and  change  of  air  would  be 
lost. 

No  wonder  Eoger  felt  inclined  to  use  bad 
language  in  the  winter,  when  the  nation's 
picture  galleries  and  museums  were  shut  in 
his  peoples'  faces;  and  he  made  the  lives 
of  all  his  friends  who  possessed  big  houses 
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and  pictures  a  burden  to  them,  by  insisting 
on  their  being  at  home  to  him  and  his 
'  ragged  regiment '  on  mid-winter  Sundays, 
until  some  of  the  more  prominent  among 
them  began  to  agitate  in  the  House  for  the 
opening  of  the  museums,  seeing  in  this 
their  only  chance  of  keeping  their  houses 
to  themselves  once  more. 

Much,  therefore,  as  Liza  saw  of  her  fiance 
and  of  his  work,  she  was  not  troubled  by  him 
with  polemic  discussions.  He  took  so  much 
for  granted,  that  in  his  company  she  could 
not  help  feeling  rested  and  safe ;  for  when 
he  had  assured  himself  of  Liza's  undoubted 
love  for  him,  he  at  once  admitted  her  into 
the  secrets  of  his  hopes  and  desires;  and 
taking  on  himself  the  right  to  guide  her, 
insensibly  caused  her  to  absorb  his  own 
enthusiasm,  and  hi  part  to  accept  his  beliefs, 
simply  because  they  were  his,  and,  therefore, 
indisputable. 
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If  at  times  Liza  could  not  forget  the  early 
training  that  almost  forced  her  to  resolve 
anything  she  saw  and  heard  to  reason,  and 
if  she  felt  inclined  to  repeat  to  Eoger  some 
of  her  father's  arguments — which  reduced  life 
to  the  mere  dead  level  of  a  playing  field, 
where  people  obtained  enjoyment  in  pro- 
portion to  their  strength  and  the  unscrupulous 
use  they  made  of  it — his  calm  good  sense, 
and  his  kindly  ridicule  of  some  pet  theory 
that  had  struck  Liza  as  an  unanswerable 
argument  about  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
or  the  personality  of  a  Deity,  would  soon 
re -as  sure  her,  the  while  he  showed  her  that 
such  reasoning  could  only  be  compared  to 
the  action  of  those  who  spend  then  lives 
sifting  rubbish,  in  the  hope  of  finding- 
some  gem  to  repay  them  for  all  the  trouble 
they  had  taken  in  the  matter.  And  as 
he  could  furthermore  demonstrate  that 
the    special   rubbish-heap    Liza    desired    to 
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sift  had  already  been  sifted  by  generations  of 
sceptics,  all  of  whom  had  been  deluded  by 
discovering  sundry  glittering  substances 
which,  on  nearer  inspection,  turned  out  to  be 
the  veriest  shams,  or  old  delusions  of  bye- 
gone  ages,  and  that  the  cleverest  of  all, 
though  he  had  found  a  germ,  yet  could  not 
discover  the  cause  of  the  germ  for  all  his 
science ;  Liza  preferred  to  cease  troubling 
herself  at  all  about  the  matter,  and  was 
content  to  do  as  Koger  did,  because  she 
loved  him,  and  believed  all  he  did  and  said 
must  be  right. 

At  first,  too,  it  seemed  such  plain  sailing, 
so  easy  was  it  to  give  up  her  own  soul,  her 
own  will,  and  place  herself  for  guidance  in 
her  lover's  hands ;  but,  as  time  went  on,  and 
March  began  to  go  out  like  a  lamb  at  the 
call  of  April,  and  the  wedding-day  was 
already  talked  of  for  the  first  week  in  June, 
Liza's    soul   refused    any    longer   to    be    in 
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bondage,  and  awoke,  all  the  more  vigorous  for 
the  long  rest  it  had  had  from  all  the  doubts 
and  fears  to  which  it  had  been  a  prey. 

It  might  have  slept  to  the  end,  had  it  not 
chanced  that  one  Sunday  night,  returning 
from  some  entertainment  to  the  poor  at 
Whitechapel,  Liza  and  Koger  had  strayed 
into  a  tiny  temporary  church,  known  to  the 
initiated  as  St.  Barnabas-in-the-Fields. 

It  was  a  clamp  night  at  the  extreme  end  of 
March,  and  the  little  building  was  filled 
by  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor,  who  went 
because  the  church  was  bright  and  warm,  the 
music  good,  the  welcome  hearty,  and  the 
parson  their  own  especial  friend,  who,  more- 
over, did  not  resent  the  congregation  leaving 
before  the  sermon,  or  only  coming  in  for  a 
hymn  or  a  prayer,  and  going  away  again,  and 
who,  if  he  missed  a  familiar  face  from  his 
little  flock,  did  not  allow  twenty-four  hours 
to  elapse  before  going  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
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their  well-being.  In  such  a  church  as  this, 
the  poor  felt  like  coming  to  a  home,  or,  rather, 
to  their  Father's  house,  where  words  of 
counsel,  of  welcome,  of  help  were  always 
ready  for  them,  and  where  the  brotherhood 
of  one  faith,  one  baptism,  seemed  to 
remind  them  indeed  of  their  inheritance; 
and  although  rich  people  were  constant  too 
in  their  attendance  —  for  Wilfrid  Knighton 
might  have  been  the  guest  of  a  hundred  tea- 
tables  had  he  so  willed  it — they  could  not 
help,  in  their  turn,  succumbing  to  the  home- 
like influence  of  the  small,  unfinished  church; 
and  those  who  came  regularly  were  as  fond 
of  it  as  was  the  poorest  creature  who  crept  in 
there  for  the  warmth  and  quiet  she  was 
denied  in  the  miserable  refuge  she  called  her 
home. 

It  happened  to  be  a  special  Sunday  in  the 
Church's  year,  and  Wilfrid  Knighton's 
sermon  was  directed  to  the  great  necessity  of 
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repentance  for  sin ;  for  while  he  did  not  take 
the  orthodox  view  of  sin,  and  the  necessary 
abasement  for  ever  of  the  sinner,  he  pointed 
out,  in  a  few  clear,  sharp  words,  that  repen- 
tance was  emphatically  imperative  before  the 
committer  of  the  sin  could  be  whole.  '  There 
are  some  sins/  he  said,  '  that  render  the 
sinning  as  unfit  to  associate  with  their  fellow 
creatures  as  does  an  attack  of  small-pox ; 
and,  until  they  are  pronounced  free  from  in- 
fection, should  consent  to  quarantine  and 
disinfection  afterwards  ;  and  I  want  you  all 
to  realise  this. 

'  For  example,  a  thief  can  make  restitution, 
a  slanderer  can  unsay  his  slander,  an 
adulterer  can  cleanse  his  life,  and  this,  once 
done,  I  maintain  he  is  £s  free  of  the  world  as 
the  small-pox  patient  is,  who  is  not  shunned 
once  he  is  pronounced  cured  because  there 
are  sundry  pits  and  scars  that  proclaim  he 
was   once   a  sufferer  from  that  fell  disease/ 
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'I  maintain,'  he  proceeded,  'that  half  the 
sins  of  this  world  are  persisted  in  because 
the  sinner  cannot  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
a  second  chance ;  once  fallen  by  the  way, 
the  mud  must  stick — a  theory  much  believed 
in  by  the  virtuous  among  us,  who  are  ready 
enough  to  forgive  their  enemies  if  they  are 
allowed  to  do  so  from  a  pyramid,  but  who 
cannot  realise  that  forgiveness  is  nothing, 
while  forgetfulness  is  all  in  all ;  and  if  I  could 
enforce  on  you  all  the  truth  that  God  not 
only  forgives  but  forgets,  and  gives  not  one 
chance  to  a  man,  but  fifty,  my  task  among 
you  would  be  much  lighter  than  it  is. 

'  But,  inasmuch  as  no  one  can  cleanse 
themselves  without  water,  so  no  one  can 
cleanse  themselves  from  sin  without  the 
water  of  repentance,  nor  keep  themselves 
pure  without  making  restitution  and  asking 
pardon.' 

This   was   the    gist   of   the   sermon,    and 
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as  in  a  few  short,  telling  sentences  Mr. 
Knighton  preached  the  gospel  of  hope  and 
happiness,  Liza  appeared  to  realise  her 
position  for  the  first  time,  and  to  see  how 
she  stood — separate,  alone,  unfit,  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  man,  to  associate  with  others, 
until  she,  too,  was  cleansed  and  had  made 
restitution. 

Stunned  by  the  reality  and  suddenness  of 
the  revelation,  it  needed  a  strong  effort  to 
enable  her  to  stand  up  during  the  last  hymn, 
and  recollect  where  she  was. 

As  in  a  dream,  she  looked  at  the  richly- 
decked  altar,  bright  with  lights  and  beautiful 
with  flowers,  and  noted  Mr.  Knighton's  calm, 
happy  face,  and  strongly  developed  features  ; 
and  then  glanced  at  her  betrothed,  who,  with 
an  equally  unperturbed  countenance,  was 
joining  vigorously  in  the  well-known  tune  ; 
and  as  she  saw  in  herself  the  infected  creature, 
so  distinct,  so  separate,  so  really  unlike  all 
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that  people  believed  her  to  be,  for  the  moment 
the  agony  seemed  unbearable,  and  it  was  only 
by  an  almost  miraculous  effort  she  could 
suppress  a  cry  that  seemed  to  force  itself  to 
her  lips ;  but  by  the  time  the  blessing  was 
pronounced,  calm  sense  came  to  her  assist- 
ance. 

She  was  too  self-reliant,  too  judicially- 
minded  to  be  the  subject  for  instant  con- 
version, which  is  often  enough  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  hysterical  seizure  acting  on 
the  nerves,  which  are  for  the  moment  over- 
strung; and  recollecting  her  father's  teaching 
— that  made  all  things  lawful  in  the  pursuit  of 
getting  the  most  for  oneself  out  of  life — she 
determined  to  think  no  more  of  her  trouble, 
and  to  be  Soger's  wife,  cutting  away  her  past 
as  one  would  lop  off  a  rotten  branch  of  a  tree, 
or  cast  away  a  once  cherished  garment  that 
became  outrageous  only  when  fashions  had 
changed,  and  so  put  it  out  of  court ;  Liza  rose 
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to  leave  the  church  with  a  sense  of  relief, 
and,  with  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that  invari- 
ably succeeds  a  crisis  in  one's  mental  life, 
made  some  light  remark  to  Eoger  about  an 
item  in  the  ritual  which  had  struck  her  as 
ridiculous. 

'  Don't  you  know  who  the  parson  is  ? ' 
asked  Eoger,  without  replying  exactly  to  her 
statement ;  '  that  is  Wilfrid  Knighton ;  his 
brother  looks  after  your  poor  mother  at 
Dree  wood.  I  thought  you  had  met  him  at 
my  cousins'  house.' 

'  No,  I  have  not.  I  have  only  heard  Miss 
Hyacinth  talk  of  his  ribands  and  flowers,' 
replied  Liza  flippantly.  '  How  silly  it  all  is 
to  be  sure— don't  you  think  so,  Eoger  ? ' 

'  No,  I  can't  say  I  do,'  answered  Roger 
quietly.  '  You  and  I  may  not  care  for  that 
especial  form  of  worship,  but  then  we  are 
sensible,  matter-of-fact  people;  we  are  not 
taken  in  by  the  judges'  robes  and  wigs ;  even 
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the  Queen's  crown,  sceptre,  and  gilt  coach 
strike  us  as  ridiculous.  I  question,  too,  if 
we  are  even  deceived  by  the  uniform  of  a 
General  officer  or  an  Admiral  ;  and,  in  fact, 
I  suppose  we  might  reduce  all  raiment  to  a 
question  of  mere  decency;  still,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  there  are  people  who 
are  taken  in  and  much  impressed  by  gorgeous 
draperies;  and  if  royalty,  and  law,   and  the 

services    have    their    chance   of  impressing 

« 
King  Mob,  I  really  cannot  see  why  Mother 

Church  is  not  to  have  her  share — or  is  it 
always  to  be  apparelled  in  hodden-grey  ?  As 
Carlyle  remarks,  "  Life,  after  all,  is  very  much 
a  question  of  clothes."  ' 

'  I  want  you  to  be  serious,  Koger,'  said 
Liza,  as  they  walked  on  quickly  through  the 
empty  streets.  '  I  believe  you  are  only 
taking  that  side  out  of  mere  love  of  a  dis- 
cussion. I  am  sure,  if  there  be  a  God  at  all, 
He  can't  care  much  about  such  flummery.' 
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'  God  looks  beyond  the  flowers  to  their 
meanings/  replied  Eoger.  '  Come,  Liza,  if 
you  really  want  to  discuss  these  things  I  will 
do  it  with  pleasure ;  but  you  and  I  have 
tacitly  agreed  to  dissect  nothing,  and  take 
much  for  granted.  Don't  let  us  bring  down 
everything  in  heaven  and  earth  too  to  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  to  which  all  could  be 
levelled  if  we  chose,  I  like  to  take  the  best 
view  possible  of  life,  and,  thank  heaven,  I 
can  see  good  in  everything — even  in  Will's 
candles  and  colours  and  flowers,  while  allow- 
ing they  may  have  a  ludicrous  side  too  if  you 
insist  on  it ;  but  if  so,  that  side  at  all  events 
is  one  I  don't  wish  to  contemplate  even 
through  your  eyes,  dearest.' 

'  What  side,  then,  appeals  to  you  ?'  asked 
Liza. 

'  The  side  that  I  see  when  I  look  into 
Will's  work,'  said  Roger  quietly.  '  When  I 
go  down    Will's    courts   and    don't   have    a 
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brick-bat  at  my  head ;  when  I  discover 
Will's  boys  the  most  intelligent  of  all  those  I 
take  out  for  days  in  the  country;  and  that  I 
furthermore  contemplate  in  the  bright 
church,  where  even  the  poorest  and  most 
miserable  appear  to  find  rest  and  hope.  Oh  ! 
Liza,  God's  best  gift  is  hope.  Hope  for  the 
world,  hope  for  better  things,  hope  for 
happiness,  hope  for  heaven.  I  give  up  all  I 
possess — all,  if  I  can  only  keep  on  hoping.' 

'  You  have  such  tremendous  faith,'  said 
Liza  bitterly.  '  I  could  not  get  you  to  believe 
in  Mrs.  Verney's  utter  badness,  though  you 
were  inclined,  if  I  remember,  at  our  first 
meeting,  to  denounce  her,  and  send  her  out 
defenceless  into  the  world.' 

'  Because  I  fancied  she  was  like  Will's 
small-pox  patient,'  replied  Eoger.  '  When  I 
found  you  knew  all,  I  said  no  more.  I  think 
the  first  thing  that  attracted  me  to  you, 
dear,   was  your  charity  to  that  unfortunate 
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creature.  You  were  anxious  to  give  her 
another  chance,  no  matter  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  your  social  standing.' 

'  That  was  not  my  reason  in  the  least/ 
said  Liza.  '  She  amused  me — was  different 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  women — not  easily 
shocked — was  adventurous — in  one  word, 
defiant  of  all  the  cut-and-clried  rules  of  the 
social  tread-mill,  against  which  my  father 
had  so  often  warned  me.  I  only  wanted  to 
please  myself  then,  just  as  I  want  to  do 
now.' 

'  It  is  lucky  your  desires  are  so  easily 
satisfied/  said  Roger,  gazing  down  at  her 
fondly.  'It  strikes  me  that  pleasing 
yourself  consists  in  making  other  people 
happy.  Well,  in  that,  as  in  much  else,  Liza, 
you  and  I  are  agreed,  therefore,  we  can  leave 
Will's  fantasies  alone.' 

'I  wish  one  thing/  said  Liza  fiercely;  'I 
wish  I  had  been  born  without  a  conscience, 
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or  whatever  you  call  that  detestable  some- 
thing inside  one  that  cannot  let  one  alone — 
I  mean  the  thing  that  pricks  and  pricks  until 
one  gets  up  in  the  morning ;  that  makes  one's 
life  a  burden  to  one  if  one  reads  a  novel  in 
the  daytime,  or  bullies  one's  dressmaker 
because  she  hasn't  made  a  dress  in  half  the 
time  anyone  possibly  could  do  it  in,  and  that 
is  constantly  prodding  one  to  do  disagreeable 
things.  I  never  was  troubled  by  this 
possession  at  Briclgeporth,  and  I  devoutly 
wish  I  had  remained  there.' 

'  Did  you  ever  read  the  story  of  Undine  ? ' 
asked  Eoger  quietly. 

'Ah!  poor  soul!  yes,'  said  Liza.  '  The 
birth  of  her  soul  was  bought  by  her  life.  It 
is  an  evil  omen,  Eoger.  I  wish  you  had  not 
spoken  of  her.  The  purchase  of  a  soul  for 
me  may  cost  us  both  dear/ 

'  And  even  then  ? '  asked  Roger.  '  Ah  ! 
Liza,  I  would  give  you  up,  never  love  you  or 
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see  you  again  in  this  world,  if  I  could  ensure 
your  safety — happiness  for  eternity.  If  you 
simply  exist  now,  enjoying  the  moment  as  it 
flies,  you  have  no  higher  level  than  your 
soft  Persian  cat,  or  than  the  idiot  who  basks 
in  the  sunshine,  nor  looks  beyond.  But  I 
know  better.  I  know  that  hand  and  hand 
you  and  I  will  climb  together;  not  troubling 
ourselves  about  a  future,  but  doing  our  best 
here — believing  that  the  Power  that  put  us 
here  sees  farther,  knows  better,  than  we 
do/ 

'  I  wish  we  both  of  us  did  not  take  life  so 
seriously,  or  you  were  a  lover  like  anyone 
else/  said  Liza  impatiently.  'Look  at  May 
Petersham  and  Sir  Sampson,  they  bother 
themselves  about  nothing;  their  highest 
anxiety  is  about  the  chairs  of  their  house 
in  Portland  Place,  or  the  fit  of  May's  last  new 
frock.  Let  us  copy  them,  Roger  ! — go  in  for 
horses,  diamonds,  and  society,  and  leave  the 
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human  race  to  look  out  for  itself.  We  make 
ourselves  tremendously  miserable  about  it, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  we  make  no 
impression  on  the  dirt  and  squalor.  It's 
like  Mrs.  Partington  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  broom  may  keep  out  the  first  few  drops, 
but  the  sea  is  bound  to  overflow  and  swamp 
us  sooner  or  later.' 

Eoger  could  not  help  laughing  at  Liza's 
earnestness  :  he  had  felt  as  she  did  at  the 
moment  far  too  often  not  to  be  able  to 
sympathize  with  her ;  then  he  said,  '  You 
might  as  well  refuse  to  eat  your  dinner 
to-night,  Liza,  because  you  will  want  it 
to-morrow,  as  to  refuse  to  help  the  poor, 
because  of  poverty  there  is  no  end.  I  re- 
member, dear,  the  lassitude  that  succeeded 
pleasure  in  perpetuity,  the  disgust  excess  of 
anything  brings  in  its  train,  and  I  would  not 
change  my  aims  for  anything,  no,  not  even 
for   the   horses  and  diamonds  you  suggest ; 
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neither  would  you,  Liza,  unless  I  am,  indeed, 
mistaken  in  you/ 

'What  would  you  do,  Eoger,  if  you  dis- 
covered I  was  an  entirely  different  creature 
from  the  one  you  imagine  me  to  be  ?  '  asked 
Liza  impulsively.  '  After  all,  you  do  not 
know  me — the  real  me — in  the  very  least.' 

'I  may  not,'  said  Eoger  easily;  'but  it 
strikes  me  I  am  possessed  of  a  very  fair  copy 
of  the  original;  and  if  not,  I  can  hardly 
blame  you  because  you  do  not  come  up  to 
a  self-composed  picture.  We  hear  a  good 
deal  of  disillusionment,  of  people  being 
disappointed  in  then  friends ;  but  no  one 
seems  to  recognise  that  the  disappointment 
is  caused  by  the  picture,  which  is  self-drawn, 
not  resembling  the  original,  into  whose 
mind  we  are  not  long-sighted  enough  to 
have  peered ;  and  not  by  the  individual 
himself,  who  most  probably  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  how  we  regard  him.' 
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'But  have  you  never  been  disappointed, 
really?'  asked  Liza.  '  Have  you  never  pinned 
your  faith  on  someone,  and  been  dashed  to 
the  ground  in  a  moment  by  discovering  you 
had  worshipped  and  adored  a  creature  who 
was  utterly  unfit  to  be  spoken  to,  much  less 
loved  ? ' 

'I  can't  say  I  have,'  said  Koger  after  a 
moment's  pause.  '  Still  I  have  known  people 
who  Jiave  felt  such  a  blow;  but  then,  awful 
as  it  is  at  the  time,  a  little  reflection  will 
show  how,  if  we  pin  our  whole  faith  upon 
the  virtues  and  goodness  of  any  mortal,  we 
are  liable  to  these  agonies.  Who  can  rely  on 
himself  ?  Therefore,  why  should  we  be  so 
angry  when  outsiders  fail  us.  After  all,  we 
are  but  human,  and  to  err  is  human,  as 
doubtless  you  are  aware. 

'  Then  you  would  not  mind  if  I  failed  you  ?  ' 
asked  Liza,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart. 
1  It   would   not   kill    you   if    some   day,    for 
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example,  I  sickened  of  your  work — of  the 
dull  routine — and  I  left  you  ?  ' 

'What  a  dreadful  question  to  ask,'  said 
Eoger  smiling.  '  No,  Liza,  it  would  not  kill 
me.  Men  have  died,  you  know,  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.  But  you 
would  take  all  the  sunshine  out  of  my  life, 
little  woman,  and  leave  me  to  w^alk  in  dark- 
ness, so  I  beg  of  you  not  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind ;  but  even  if  you  did,  I  should  be 
thankful  for  the  happiness  I  have  had,  and 
try  to  find  extenuating  circumstances  for 
you/ 

'  You  could  remember  my  mother  is  mad,' 
said  Liza  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

'  You  talk  of  my  not  being  an  orthodox 
lover,'  said  Eoger;  '  but  upon  my  word,  Liza, 
you  are  the  most  melancholy  of  loveresses, 
as  my  small  cousin  calls  his  youthful 
betrothed,  who  is  six,  I  believe.  One  would 
think  you  meditated  some  crime.' 
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'Or  getting  rid  of  one/  replied  Liza, 
strangely  impelled  to  tell  Roger  the  whole 
secret  of  her  past.  '  Remember  what  Mr. 
Knighton  said :  "  a  person  possessed  of  an 
unconfessed  sin  is  as  dangerous  to  public 
health  as  an  infectious  creature."  ' 

'  Now,  listen  to  me,  Liza,'  said  Roger 
seriously ;  '  take  my  advice  for  once  in  your 
life.  I  don't  believe  in  your  being  possessed  of 
any  dreadful  secret,  but  if  you  are,  don't  tell 
me  ;  I 'am  but  mortal,  and  after  we  are  mar- 
ried I  might  be  tempted  to  bring  it  up  against 
you,  you  know;  don't  even  tell  me  the 
names  of  any  of  those  whose  all  too  fragile 
hearts  you  have  broken,  or  the  number  of 
new  frocks  you  have  had  when  the  money 
should  have  gone  elsewhere ;  neither  confide 
in  me  all  the  horrors  with  which  your  dear 
father  made  you  conversant.  I  have  seen 
one  side  of  your  character,  remember  what 
I  said  about  Will's  flowers.     I  only  want  to 
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see  the  good  side  of  a  thing ;  if  you  show  me 
the  other  I  won't  look  at  it.  If  I  let  you  see 
I  believe  you  to  be  all  that  is  good,  true,  and 
sweet,  you  won't  have  the  heart  to  be  any- 
thing else ;  and  then  even  you  can  forget 
you  have  the  other  one  in  your  composition. 
Don't  brood  over  your  mother's  illness  either ; 
you  and  I  both  know  it  is  not  hereditary.' 

4  If  you  wanted  good  advice,'  said  Liza 
persistently,  '  who  would  you  go  to,  Roger  ?  ' 

'  That  is  not  answering  my  last  remark,' 
replied  Roger  easily.  '  I  don't  want  advice ; 
I  only  wish  to  give  you  some.  Now  let  us 
change  the  subject,  and  talk  about  our 
honeymoon ;  it  is  to  be  America,  is  it  not  ?  ' 

'  Answer  me  first,'  persisted  Liza.  '  You 
refuse  to  contemplate  any  side  of  my  char- 
acter save  the  best ;  there  is  another,  Roger. 
Mr.  Knighton's  words  have  set  me  thinking ; 
I  may  want  advice  thereon ;  who  shall  I  go 
to?' 
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1  Come  to  me,  if  you  must  ask  advice,' 
replied  Koger;  'or  go  to  Will  himself;  lie 
has  a  cool  head,  and  a  shrewd  head,  too ;  he 
really  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer.  But  if 
you  will  be  guided  by  me,  Liza,  you  too 
will  refuse  to  see  anything  but  our  future 
together,  spent  for  good  and  the  human  race ; 
let  the  past  die,  dear  child;  your  father  is 
responsible  for  it,  not  you,  not  you.' 

'  My  past  will  not  die/  said  Liza  trembling; 
'  or,  rather,  if  it  be  dead,  the  ghost  thereof 
seems  inclined  to  haunt  me  cruelly.' 

'  Then  let  Wilfrid  Knighton  lay  it  to  rest,' 
replied  Koger.  '  Come,  Liza,  here  is  home ; 
you  are  tired  and  inclined  to  be  morbid,  you 
want  your  dinner,  and  have  done  too  much. 
I  venture  to  say  that  in  an  hour  your 
troublesome  spirits  will  all  have  vanished 
into  the  thin  air  they  are,  and  that  you  will 
be  a  different  creature,'  and  so  saying  he 
opened    the   door   with    his   latch-key,   and 
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allowed  Liza  to  precede  him  into  the  house, 
without  seeing  in  the  dim  light  of  the  hall- 
lamp  that  she  was  trembling  in  every  limb, 
and  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  heavy  and 
unshed  tears. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  ST.  BARNABAS'  VESTRY. 

Although  a  casual  observer  might  not  have 
discovered  any  especial  change  in  Liza,  it 
was  impossible  to  doubt  that  something  or 
other  was  altering  her  character  rapidly,  and 
that  she  was  pondering  deeply  on  some 
problem,  too  abstruse  to  place  before  anyone 
in  plain  words. 

Naturally  the  Miss  Farrers  comfortably 
placed  her  long  fits  of  abstraction  and 
meditation  clown  to  the  fact  of  her  engage- 
ment to  Roger;  while  Roger  himself  was 
satisfied  to  believe  her  state  of  mind  only 
what  was   usual  in  a  girl  who  was  so  soon 
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going  to  be  married,  and  begin  an  entirely 
different  life  to  any  she  could  have  imagined 
would  have  been  in  store  for  her;  and  few 
people  would  have  been  more  astonished  than 
those  nearest  to  the  unfortunate  girl,  had 
they  known  of  what  Liza  was  thinking 
during  the  long  hours  she  sat  with  folded 
hands,  passive  and  silent,  and  doing  nothing- 
save  brood  over  the  course  that  should  be 
hers  in  the  future.  It  was  impossible  for 
her  now  to  contemplate  marriage  with  Eoger, 
without  appealing  to  some  one  for  advice  on 
the  subject. 

She  had,  indeed,  bought  her  soul ;  it  was 
a  question  if  the  price  she  had  to  pay 
would  not  force  her  to  mortgage  the  whole 
of  her  future,  and  to  forfeit  her  very  life 
itself. 

Whenever  she  could  creep  away  alone,  she 
went  to  St.  Barnabas'  and  listened  to  Wilfrid 
Knighton's    prayers   and    short    discourses. 
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But  though  the  music  and  the  mere  soothing 
repetition  of  familiar  words  seemed  to  pour 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters  for  a  moment, 
there  was  rarely  a  time  that  some  sentence 
of  Mr.  Knighton's  did  not  go  home  to  the 
mark,  and  stir  once  more  the  long  forgotten 
wound  to  acute  agony ;  though  now  and 
again,  as  he  spoke  of  the  eternity  of  hope, 
and  told  numerous  stories  of  forgiveness 
for  even  the  worst  of  sinners,  she  felt 
impelled  to  wildly  throw  up  her  arms  and 
cast  herself  before  the  altar,  feeling  that 
she  would  also  cast  there  a  burden  that  was 
now  become  unendurable. 

There  was  something  fascinating  to  her  in 
the  very  suffering;  and  when  at  times  she 
spoke  to  Eoger  of  her  visits  to  the  tiny 
church,  mocking  at  herself  for  her  sudden 
access  of  devotion,  which  was  not  to  be 
explained,  she  said,  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of    common-sense,    she    could    have   almost 
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screamed  her  secret  in  the  ears  of  her  lover, 
although  she  knew  that  such  a  confession 
would  have  slain  at  a  blow  every  atom  of  love 
he  bore  her. 

It  was  curiously  fantastic,  too,  the  way  in 
which  she  would  appear  to  stand  aside  from 
her  own  individuality,  and  gaze  critically  at 
herself.  In  these  moods  she  felt  nothing 
but  sorrow  for  herself;  or,  rather,  not  for 
herself,  but  for  the  ignorant  sinful  creature 
of  whom,  it  appeared  to  her,  she  had  heard 
in  bygone  ages,  but  with  whom  she  herself, 
as  an  individual,  had  never  had  much  to 
do. 

It  was  impossible  that  she,  Liza  Standen, 
Eoger  Willoughby's  affianced  wife,  could  be 
identical  with  the  girl — solitary,  ignorant  of 
all  save  evil,  who,  steering  by  a  false  chart, 
had  been  wrecked  well-nigh  in  port,  with  her 
who,  because  she  had  never  known  good 
from  bad,  had  come  utterly  to  grief,  mort- 
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gaging  her  whole  future  by  an  action  she 
had  been  taught  to  think  meritorious,  and 
only  necessary  to  keep  secret  because  of  the 
prejudices  of  a  shallow  world,  possessed  of 
a  code  of  morals  that  could  not  bear  the 
smallest  investigation ;  almost  as  impossible 
as  it  was  now  for  her  to  marry  her  lover 
without  asking  some  one's  opinion  on  the 
matter;  someone  whose  code  of  morals  was 
well  tried,  and  on  whose  advice  she  could 
rely. 

Some  casual  words  dropped  by  Eoger,  and 
borne  out  by  the  sermon  she  heard  in  St. 
Barnabas',  determined  her  at  last  in  her 
choice  of  an  adviser. 

She  would  clearly  like  to  have  put  a 
hypothetical  case  to  Roger  himself,  but  this 
she  did  not  dare  to  do. 

She  loved  him  so  curiously,  so  truly,  that 
she  knew  she  could  not  have  concealed  the 
truth   from   him ;    and   whatever   happened, 
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however  fate  treated  her,  she  was  fully 
determined  that  Eoger  should  never  know 
the  truth — never  think  of  her,  save  as  a 
girl  he  had  loved,  and  who  loved  him ;  as 
a  misguided,  perhaps  as  a  mad,  woman ; 
but  one  whose  life  was  pure  and  free  from 
sin,  and  of  whom  he  could  think  with 
affection  to  the  last. 

No;  whatever  happened,  Eoger's  love  for 
her  should  survive,  should  not  fall  dead 
suddenly,  killed  as  love  can  be  killed  by  one 
blow;  killed  so  utterly,  so  entirely,  that 
nothing,  neither  in  this  world  nor  the  next, 
can  bring  about  a  resurrection ;  for  there  is 
no  death  so  hopeless,  so  entire,  as  the  death 
love  dies ;  no  death  that  is  so  bereft  of 
anything  like  consolation  or  mitigation  ; 
and  this  Liza  felt  and  knew  would  be  the 
case  did  Eoger  ever  discover  what  she  really 
was. 

At  present  he  did  love  her — he  was  attracted 
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to  her  by  her  very  difference  to  other  girls  ; 
he  saw  her  strangely  altered  from  the  out- 
spoken, irreligious,  selfish,  savage  creature 
that  he  had  known  first ;  he  perceived  in  her 
a  willing  instrument  ready  to  hand,  for  him  to 
employ  on  his  many  works  of  charity  among 
his  poor  friends,  and  could  only  see  in  this 
change  his  own  handiwork,  and  in  conse- 
quence appreciated  it  fully;  and  Liza  felt 
instinctively  that,  though  such  a  love  as 
Eoger's — unromantic,  prosaic  as  it  was — would 
grow  immensely  merely  because  she  became 
his  wife,  it  would  not  kill  him  to  lose  her,  nor 
render  life  unbearable  for  him,  because  she 
slipped  away  from  him  in  some  manner  as  yet 
undetermined  upon.  Liza's  love  was  of  an 
entirely  different  kind  ;  the  whole  force  of  her 
untrained  nature  constrained  her  to  give  him 
all  she  had  to  give,  and  when  she  reflected 
on  the  life  she  might  have  had,  and  that 
which  must  be  hers,  she  wrung  her  hands 
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together  in  agony,  the  while  she  felt  the  con- 
flict in  her  heart  more  than  she  could  bear. 
Oh  !  how  she  wished  she  could  have  remained 
a  savage,  with  her  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
undeveloped  entirely ;  with  her  course  of 
conduct  only  to  be  guided  by  what  she  desired 
and  what  pleased  her ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  go  back  now  to  her  state  of  darkness,  and 
the  only  thing  left  to  her  was  the  necessity 
of  settling  what  she  was  to  do. 

Having  determined  to  speak  to  Wilfrid 
Knighton,  the  next  thing  was  to  find  her 
opportunity.  She  had  discovered  that  the 
seal  of  confession  is  as  binding  on  the 
Anglican  as  on  the  Koman  priest,  and  she 
pleased  herself  by  reflecting  that  her  secret 
would  still  remain  a  secret,  although  she 
would  have  transported  half  her  burden  from 
her  soul  to  that  of  another  person,  the  while 
she  need  take  no  advantage  of  his  advice,  did 
it  not  quite  fulfil  her  expectations. 
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For  she  had  one  great  hope,  that  Mr. 
Knighton  would  tell  her  she  was  not  account- 
able for  her  actions,  any  more  than  is  the  child 
who  sets  fire  to  a  house  to  see  the  pretty  blaze, 
and  has  no  conception  of  what  he  is  doing ; 
or  than  the  savage,  who  kills  his  father  or 
mother  because  it  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for 
useless  creatures  whose  lives  have  become  a 
burden  to  the  possessor,  and  are  a  barrier,  at 
the  same  time,  between  their  children  and 
prosperity;  and  that  her  repentance,  her 
deep  sense  of  guilt,  and  her  intense  and 
real  desire  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  God's 
service,  would  clear  away  the  cloud  that 
hung  over  her  past,  and  allow  her  to  enter 
on  a  future  that  should  be  all  the  nobler, 
all  the  fairer,  because  of  what  she  had  gone 
through. 

At  last  it  was  necessary,  if  she  meant  to 
speak  at  all,  that  she  must  do  so  at  once,  or  it 
would    be    too    late,    for    the    days    seemed 
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positively  to  race  away — April  appeared 
scarcely  born  before  May  had  come,  and  May 
slipped  silently  along  after  April,  bringing 
June  and  Liza's  wedding  day  nearer  and 
nearer  and  nearer. 

The  wedding  clothes  came  home,  and 
were  cynically  regarded  by  the  bride,  who 
wondered  bitterly  who  would  finally  wear  the 
lovely  dress,  chosen  affectionately  by  Miss 
Farrer  at  the  best  milliner's  in  London  ;  and 
as  each  day  brought  some  further  addition  to 
the  wedding  paraphernalia,  Liza  determined 
she  must  lose  no  more  time  if  she  meant  to 
speak  at  all ;  and  set  off  one  morning  early, 
determined  that  she  would  force  herself  to 
pause  and  save  Roger,  if  only  to  contradict 
something  that  kept  whispering  to  her,  that 
she  never  really  meant  to  do  anything  so 
stupid  as  tell  of  herself ;  nothing  so  suicidal 
as  confess  to  a  crime  that  no  one  ever  knew 
had  been  committed,  and  that,  above  all,  no 
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one  had  suffered  for.  As  Liza  hurried  through 
the  still,  early  morning  streets,  on  her  way  to 
the  half-past  six  service  at  St.  Barnabas',  she 
felt  the  sense  of  self-pity  and  separation  from 
herself  that  had  been  hers  so  long  now  a 
thousand -fold  increased.  Here  she  was, 
young,  handsome,  rich;  envied  of  all,  loved, 
too;  and  yet  there  was  not  one  soul — poor, 
shabby,  hard  working,  hungry  even,  that  she 
passed,  who  would  have  taken  her  burden  on 
them,  or  exchanged  their  lives  with  hers ! 
She  envied  the  rag-gatherer  poking  about  the 
heaps  of  debris,  the  flower-girls  hurrying 
home  from  Co  vent  Garden  with  their  fragrant 
baskets  full  of  blossoms,  the  coffee-stall  men 
chaffing  their  customers;  aye,  even  the 
wearied  policemen  who  were  tramping  home 
off  duty,  after  a  long  spell  of  watching  over 
the  sleeping  city.  And  as  she  paused  now 
and  then  and  looked  round  her,  or  up  at  the 
clear,  bright,  happy  May  sky,  she  found  her- 
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self  actually  laughing  at  the  idea  of  her 
secret,  and  the  horror  they  would  one  and 
all  have  felt  had  the  street  people  known  who 
and  what  she  was. 

Just  before  she  reached  the  little  church, 
the  sharp,  discordant  bell  of  which  was 
snappishly  announcing  that  the  service  was 
about  to  begin,  she  met  a  flower-girl,  whose 
basket  she  had  often  half-emptied  in  St. 
Barnabas'  honour.  The  girl  stopped  timidly, 
and  held  up  her  wares,  not  yet  divided  and 
arranged,  but  just  as  she  had  purchased  them 
from  the  market — great  clumps  of  lilacs  and 
laburnums,  bunches  of  cowslips,  and  some 
more  fragile  and  costly  roses  and  a  little 
mignonette  crowded  her  basket,  and  Liza, 
giving  her  a  couple  of  sovereigns,  motioned  to 
her  to  come  inside  the  porch  and  lay  them 
down  by  the  font  for  use  later  on.  The  girl 
did  as  she  was  desired,  blessing  Liza  forcibly, 
and  calling  down  a  hundred  thousand  good 
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angels  to  befriend  her  and  give  her  every 
happiness.  Her  wishes  were  poured  out  at 
Liza's  feet  with  the  eloquence  of  an  Irish 
woman,  and  as  the  girl  silenced  her,  she  yet 
took  the  flow  of  words  as  a  good  omen,  and 
sat  through  the  dreamy,  quiet  service  among 
the  flowers,  hoping  that  at  last  peace  and 
hope  would  be  hers. 

It  was  a  curious  sight  that  early  service ; 
half-a-dozen  women  and  about  twenty  men 
coming  in  to  the  quiet  place  for  ten  minutes' 
commune  with  an  unknown  power,  unre- 
ducible' to  common- sense,  or  feel,  or  touch, 
before  going  out  into  the  world  to  earn  their 
daily  bread ;  a  species  of  homage  paying,  or  a 
buckling  on  of  the  armour  for  the  fight,  that 
can  but  impress  the  veriest  agnostic,  who, 
while  he  knows  nothing  confessedly,  cannot 
help  feeling  that  here  is  something  that 
may  be  unexplainable,  but  yet  is  real  and 
an  indisputable  fact,  and  that  renders   folk 
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who  go  to  such  a  service  different  from 
the  world  at  large  —  more  honest,  more 
loving,  more  devoted  to  doing  good  for  the 
world  generally,  more  healthy,  and  more 
hopeful ! 

Little  as  Liza  cared  for  or  understood  what 
was  going  on,  the  peaceful  scene  reached  her 
heart,  and  as  she  waited  until  the  service 
was  ended,  and  even  the  sacristan  gone,  with 
one  look  at  her  and  her  fragrant  surround- 
ings, she  felt  stunned,  silent,  and  as  if  she 
never  could  break  that  sacred  calm  by  any 
words  of  hers ;  but  it  had  to  be  done, 
and  when  Mr.  Knighton  came  down  in 
his  cassock  to  thank  her  for  the  flowers 
his  poor  people  in  the  crowded  attics  and 
cellars  would  so  much  appreciate,  she  looked 
up  at  him,  and  said  in  a  strange,  hard 
voice — 

'  I  have  something  I  want  to  tell  you. 
Something    you   must   consider   sacred   and 
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keep  as  a  secret.  Can  you  do  this,  Mr. 
Knighton  ? ' 

Mr.  Knighton  looked  at  her  anxiously ;  he 
knew  all  her  previous  story,  and  had  seen  in 
her  constant  attendance  at  his  church  a 
hopeful  sign,  as  he  considered,  of  her  ultimate 
reception  into  his  own  especial  branch  of  the 
Faith;  and  thinking  probably  that  she  was 
going  to  ask  him  for  instruction,  and  to  tell 
him  what  he  knew  before — viz.,  of  her  utter 
lack  of  orthodox  training,  he  said  kindly — 

' 1  think  I  know  what  you  would  tell  me. 
But  I  can  promise  you  secrecy.  What  you 
tell  me  is,  of  course,  sacred.  We  Anglicans 
believe  most  emphatically  in  the  seal  of  con- 
fession. But  will  you  not  come  into  the 
vestry  and  let  us  talk  there.  People  come  in 
here  sometimes  ;  they  know  the  church  is 
always  open — we  might  be  interrupted.' 

'It  is  too  early/  said  Liza;  'I  would 
rather  be  here.     I  like  this  church.     There 
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is  a  feeling  of  safety,  of  peace.  How  I  wish  I 
were  you,  Mr.  Knighton,  and  need  never 
come  away  from  it  all.  Directly  I  get  out- 
side, I  lose  the  sense  of  reality  I  find  here, 
and  see  how  absurd  it  all  is.' 

'  Absurd  !  What  is  absurd  ?  '  asked  Mr. 
Knighton,  leaning  on  the  font  and  looking 
down  at  Liza,  whose  restless  fingers  were 
already  busily  engaged  in  making  the  flowers 
into  bunches. 

'  Oh !  all  this/  she  answered  easily,  point- 
ing to  the  altar,  where  the  candles  were 
burning  brightly  still.  'If  I  were  God,  I 
shouldn't  care  one  morsel  for  this.     As  long 

as  people .   Oh  !  but  there,  I  don't  want 

to  discuss  religion.  I  want  help,  and  I  think 
you  can  give  it  me.  Are  you  at  all  nervous  ? 
Can  you  bear  to  be  startled  ?  Do  you  ever 
hear  anything  very  awful  when  you  go  from 
death-bed  to  death-bed  ?  Very,  very  awful  ? 
If  not,   I   am   afraid   you   cannot  help  me, 
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after  all,'  and  she  lost  the  flippant  tone  in 
her  voice,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  looked  up 
at  Mr.  Knighton's  astonished  and  perplexed 
face. 

*  My  dear  young  lady/  he  said,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  'I  go  about  the  worst  courts 
in  London.  I  have  for  years  been  the  con- 
fidant of  thieves  and  murderers,  and  have 
heard  things  I  do  not  dare  to  remember 
from  lips  that  were  growing  stiff  in  death, 
even  as  the  words  were  uttered.  Do  you 
think  anything  you  can  have  to  tell  me  will 
be  more  than  I  can  bear?  I  do  wish  you 
would  come  into  the  vestry  and  let  us  talk 
quietly  there.  I  think  I  shall  soon  be  able 
to  set  your  mind  at  rest,'  and  Mr.  Knighton 
held  out  his  hand  to  Liza  as  if  to  help  her  to 
rise. 

'No,  no,'  she  answered  hurriedly;  *  I  can 
only  speak  here,  and  now.  Don't  look  at  me; 
look  somewhere  else,  and  I'll  try  to  get  it  out. 
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Only  recollect  you  are  sworn  to  secrecy,  and 
for  God's  sake  help  me  if  you  can/  and 
then,  as  Mr.  Knighton  looked  away  from  her, 
Liza  crouched  lower  and  lower,  until  her  face 
was  almost  hidden  in  the  flowers,  and  in  a 
harsh  hard  voice,  said — *  No  one  knows — no 
one  suspects — no  one  has  suffered  ;  but,  Mr. 
Knighton,  it  was  I  who  killed  my  father.  I 
want  to  know  what  I  am  to  do  ? ' 

For  a  few  seconds  Wilfrid  Knighton 
neither  spoke  nor  moved ;  the  silence  in  the 
church  was  intense.  Liza's  chest  heaved 
rapidly ;  her  breathing — hurried,  agonised, 
painful — seemed  to  race  the  sober  tick  of  the 
vestry  clock;  the  flowers  fell  in  a  heap  on 
the  floor,  and  the  sound  recalled  the  clergy- 
man to  himself,  and  with  a  fixed,  white  face, 
he  turned  and  looked  at  Liza,  who  was  gaz- 
ing at  him  with  eyes  that  burned  like  live 
coals,  and  with  a  face  as  white  as  his  own. 
All  at  once  he  recollected  that  his  brother 
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had  told  him  Lady  Standen's  history,  and 
he  believed  he  understood.  Of  course,  the 
poor  girl  was  following  in  her  mother's 
footsteps  —  she  was  mad.  The  confession 
was  the  first  real  sign  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  insanity.  He  would  humour  her.  It  was 
not  a  case  for  the  church,  after  all.  Then  he 
said — 

'  My  dear  daughter,  calm  yourself,  and  tell 
me  if  you  can  what  you  mean.  Remember  I 
did  not  know  your  father.  Why  did  you  kill 
him  ?  and  how  ?  You  must  tell  me  all  before 
I  can  advise  you ;  but  be  cautious ;  try  and 
recollect  if  it  were  you  really  that  did  this 
deed — that  you  have  not  fancied  it.' 

'  Fancied  it !  '  broke  in  Liza  impatiently, 
feeling,  now  that  the  ice  was  broken,  she 
must  tell  the  whole  thing  or  die.  *  How  could 
I  have  fancied  it.  At  first  I  was  glad  of  my 
own  courage,  my  determination ;  but  since 
the  day  I  left  Bridgeport!!  and  came  among 
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my  fellow-creatures,  I  have  been  haunted ;  for 
ever  he  has  stood  by  me,  jeering.  The  sepa- 
ration he  caused  in  life  between  me  and  other 
people  is  made  a  thousand  times  worse  by 
his  death,  and  yet  I  only  did  what  he  told  me 
to  do  over  and  over  again.  I  cannot  under- 
stand, I  cannot,  I  cannot ;  '  and  once  more 
Liza  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  with 
agony  at  the  clergyman. 

'  What  cannot  you  understand  ?  '  he  asked 
gently,  placing  one  of  his  hands  on  her 
head. 

'  I  cannot  understand  this  heap  of  tangled 
threads  we  call  life/  said  Liza;  '  listen,  Mr. 
Knighton.  You  know  my  story,  how  I  was 
brought  up.  My  father,  believing  in  neither 
God  nor  devil,  swore  no  child  of  his  should 
be  tramelled  by  the  cords  of  old  superstitions  ; 
that  if  I  wanted  a  religion  I  should  find  it 
out  for  myself,  and  that  no  one  would  ever 
be  religious,  or,  as  he  called  it,  superstitious, 
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if  they  were  not  made  so  by  inheritance  and 
education.  He  sneered  at  everything — at 
goodness,  at  purity;  and,  believing  in  nothing 
himself,  he  took  care  that  I  should  not  too. 
He  demonstrated  that  God  was  an  impossi- 
bility, and  that  the  reason  we  enjoyed  the 
world  so  little  was  because  we  were  always 
looking  out  for  another  with  one  eye,  and 
were  forced  to  look  after  the  doings  of  the 
devil  with  the  other ;  that  we  should  make 
the  utmost  we  could  of  our  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  that,  in  fact,  we  should  do  pre- 
cisely as  we  liked,  so  that  it  did  not  interfere 
with  our  health,  and  that  we  did  nothing 
disgraceful.  He  had  high  notions  of  one's 
duty  to  one's  neighbour,  and  would  not  have 
injured  anyone  unless  they  interfered  with 
him ;  he  believed  in  honour  and  cleanly 
living,  and  that  is  about  all ;  and  he  main- 
tained that  directly  a  man  grew  old,  useless, 
or  a  nuisance  to  himself  and  society  in  general, 
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that  it  was  someone's  duty  to  put  him 
gently  to  sleep  for  ever.  Often,  how  often, 
has  he  discussed  this,  and  maintained  that 
a  person  who  had  the  courage  to  pain- 
lessly remove  a  great  sufferer,  or  a  very 
old  and  troublesome  person,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  the  world  could  possibly 
possess.' 

'  He  talked  as  many  people  do,  never 
meaning  his  words  to  take  form,'  said  Mr. 
Knighton  gently,  as-  Liza  paused  for  a 
moment.  '  I  can  see  it  all,  clear  Miss 
Standen.  You  handed  him  some  medicine, 
and  he  drank  it  and  died  of  his  own  free 
will.     I ' 

'  No,  no  !  '  interrupted  Liza,  'it  was  not  so. 
But  listen,  please,  if  you  can,  while  I  try  to 
tell  you  the  whole  matter  ;  he  used  to  suffer 
agonies  of  pain  sometimes,  and  even  used  to 
say  he  only  wished  he  had  courage  to  put  an 
end  to  it  all.     Sometimes  I  would  ask  him 
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what  prevented  him,  when  he  had  no  expec- 
tation of  another  existence  ;  and  he  invariably 
would  answer,  only  the  same  sort  of 
cowardice  that  prevents  the  owner  of  an 
aching  tooth  going  to  a  dentist  and  having  it 
out ;  he  knows  if  the  wrench  were  once  over 
the  ache  would  go,  hut  it's  the  dread  of  the 
wrench  that  keeps  him  cursing  at  the  pain 
without  the  courage  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
"  My  case  exactly/'  he  used  to  say.  k'  I 
dread  the  choking,  or  whatever  it  is,  that 
puts  a  stop  to  my  pain ;  besides,  life  is 
interesting,  there's  always  something  going 
on  to  read  about,  and  I  am  sometimes 
free  of  pain  also,  and  can  enjoy  my  dinner, 
and  look  forward  to  to-morrow's."  So 
he  would  go  on,  Mr.  Knighton,  sometimes 
toying  with  the  poison  he  always  kept  ready, 
sometimes  begging  me  to  put  him  out  of  the 
world  without  his  knowing,  and  then  taunting 
me  by  saying  he  meant  to  live  years,   and 
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keep  me  away  from  the  world,  which  he 
would  never  allow  me  to  see — sometimes  I 
think  he  was  mad.' 

'  No  doubt,  no  doubt/  murmured  Mr. 
Knighton;  '  it  was  an  awful,  awful  life  for  you/ 

'  So  awful,  that  I  could  bear  it  no  longer/ 
said  Liza  fiercely.  '  I  felt  my  youth  slipping 
away  from  me ;  I  remembered  my  father's 
lessons,  and  his  prayers  to  me  to  put  him  to 
sleep  for  ever.  I  recollected  his  stories  of 
the  savages,  and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  release  both  of  us  with  one  blow — 
him  from  his  awful  sufferings,  which  had 
been  something  terrible  the  day  I  did  it ;  and 
myself  from  a  bondage  that  was  rapidly  driving 
me  mad.  Sometimes,'  she  added,  pressing  her 
hands  to  her  forehead,  '  sometimes  I  think  I 
am  mad.  I  can  only  understand  one  thing — 
that  I  cannot  marry  Koger ;  that  he  must 
not  know  what  I  am,  and  that  you  must  help 
me  to  get  away.' 
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'  But  you  have  not  told  me  what  you  did,' 
said  Mr.  Knighton. 

'  I  gave  him  prussic  acid  in  his  draught/ 
said  Liza ;  '  he  swallowed  it  at  a  gulp,  and 
then — he  died — hi  a  moment,  in  a  moment — 
and  I  was  free,  and  so  was  he.  When  I 
heard  he  was  dead  in  the  morning,  and  that 
he  must  have  died  anyhow  in  a  few  weeks,  I 
began  to  feel  dreadfully  sorry ;  but  then  the 
doctor's  wife  suspected  me,  and  I  had  to  use 
all  my  energies  to  prevent  her  finding  a  clue. 
Her  husband  was  a  drunken,  careless  man — 
it  was  easy — he  to  this  day  thinks  he  did  it. 
There  was  no  inquest,  of  course  ;  all  our  little 
world  knew  he  had  heart-disease,  and  would 
die  at  any  moment.  Then,  when  he  was 
dead,  I  heard  about  my  mother.  I  believed 
he  had  shut  her  up,  as  he  had  shut  me  up  for 
years,  and  I  rejoiced  I  had  had  courage  to 
send  him  away ;  but  she  was  really  mad, 
poor  soul,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  gone 
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mad  too  when  I  saw  my  father  had  been 
right  there.  All  through  I  seemed  to  have 
done  the  deed  for  nothing,  cursed  my  whole 
life  with  an  action  that  is  doubly  cursed, 
because  it  was  unnecessary;  because,  if  I 
had  not  done  it,  I  should  have  been,  free  all 
the  same.  Ah !  tell  me,'  she  added  in  an 
agonised  tone  of  voice  ;  '  Ah !  tell  me,  how 
can  I  get  rid  of  my  guilt — how  become  like 
other  people — remember,  I  have  never  had  a 
chance  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  quite  know  what  you  wish  me  to 
do,'  replied  Mr.  Knighton,  trembling  despite 
his  manhood  at  the  evident  anguish  the 
poor  girl  was  enduring.  '  Why  have  you 
been  constrained  to  tell  your  secret  —  and 
to  me  ?  ' 

'Because  I  have  found  my  soul/  said  Liza  ; 
'  because  I  cannot  believe  my  father  is  right, 
and  there  is  no  God.  If  there  was  not,  and 
there  was  no  future  life,  there  would  be  no 
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reason  why  we  should  not  all  do  exactly  as 
we  liked,  if  we  were  not  found  out.  I  love 
Eoger  Willoughby,  and  I  know  I  must  never 
marry  him.  What  can  I  do — oh !  what  can 
I  do  to  be  saved  ?  I  only  ask  one  thing — only 
one — he  must  never  know  what  I  am,  it 
would  break  his  heart,  and  for  nothing — 
nothing.  Why  is  it  that  we  can  never  sin, 
never  do  the  smallest  evil  deed,  without 
some  innocent  person  suffering  ?  ' 

'  It  is  a  law  of  God.  The  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  inevitably  visited  on  the  heads  of  the 
children/  replied  the  priest;  'a  strong,  mar- 
vellous law  that  should,  above  all,  be  the  one 
to  be  obeyed  by  us  here  ;  for  if  we  do  but 
obey  it  the  curse  is  lost.  My  poor,  poor  child/ 
he  added,  as  Liza  once  more  hid  her  face, 
and  sobs  broke  from  her  lips  ;  '  you  have 
indeed  mortgaged  your  future  here.  I  must 
take  counsel  with  others  before  I  can  give 
you  advice.     Maybe  you  will   have  to  make 
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your  confession  before  God  and  man  in  open 
court ;  you  have  broken  man's  laws  as  well 
as  God's,  and  man  requires  reparation  before 
forgiveness  can  be  obtained.' 

'You  are  sworn  to  secrecy,'  said  Liza, 
starting  to  her  feet ;  '  remember  the  seal  of 
confession ;  you  may  not  ask  advice  without 
being  foresworn.' 

'  In  cases  like  yours,'  said  Mr.  Knighton 
soothingly,  '  we  are  bound  to  call  on  older 
and  wiser  heads  than  our  own  for  help ;  we 
name  no  names,  and  we  simply,  at  a  council 
held  fin  secret,  place  a  hypothetical  case 
before  those  whose  help  we  have  asked  for. 
I  must  do  this.  How  can  I  at  once  tell  you 
what  should  be  your  next  step  ?  Thank  God, 
who  has  touched  your  heart,  and  given  you 
another  chance  of  salvation.' 

'  I  do  not  thank  Gocl  yet ;  I  would  to 
heaven  I  had  never  been  made  to  doubt  I 
had  done  right,'  said   Liza  fiercely.     *  How  I 
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have  suffered  !  how  I  have  suffered ! '  she 
added  moaning  to  herself.  '  If  I  had  never 
met  Koger — never  loved  him  !  There  are 
many  worse  sinners  in  the  world  than  I  am, 
after  all.  I  will  live  a  good  life — I  will  marry 
him,  and  be  very,  very  happy.' 

'  As  well  can  a  person,  ill  of  some  incurable 
disease,  say  they  will  live  a  long  life  and  be 
happy,'  replied  Mr.  Knighton  sadly.  '  At  all 
events,  your  suffering  must  have  taught  you 
that  this  is  impossible ;  at  all  events,  you  must 
wait  to  hear  from  me.  It  may  be  that  my 
superiors  in  experience  and  knowledge  may 
allow  you  to  be  innocent,  because  you 
sinned  in  ignorance — because  your  father  was 
a  thousand  times  more  to  be  blamed  than 
you  are.  They  may  say,  go  and  sin  no  more; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  will ;  forgiveness  is 
possible  only  from  God ;  it  is  a  hard  case,  a 
hard  case — I  cannot  solve  it  by  myself.  You 
have  injured  none  save  yourself;  still,  there 
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must  be  punishment — there  could  never  be 
for  you  the  calm  married  life — the  matron's 
crown — the  little  children/ 

'  Yet  look  at  Lady  Margaret  Decy,'  inter- 
rupted Liza ;  '  she  has  all  this ;  but  the  day 
she  ran  away  with  the  son  of  her  father's 
oldest  friend  from  the  roof  of  a  senile  old 
husband,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  her 
early  girlhood,  her  mother  dropped  down 
dead.  Look  at  Mrs.  Stewert,  and,  oh  !  a 
thousand  others,  who  murdered  their  hus- 
band's present  and  their  children's  future — it 
is  unfair,  unfair !  ' 

'  Not  so,  they  sinned  ;  they  will  have  then 
punishment  as  you  have  yours,'  replied  Mr. 
Knighton.  '  We  may  never  know  it,  but 
there  is  no  sin  that  goes  unpunished  either 
by  God  or  man  ;  but,  Miss  Standen,  we  must 
not  think  of  others,  only  of  you.  What  can 
you  do  until  you  hear  from  me  ?  Can  you 
go  down  into  the  country  for  a  week — any- 
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where — quite  alone ;  at  least  alone  as  far  as 
Mr.  Willoughby  is  concerned  ?  You  should 
have  some  kind  friend  with  you.' 

' 1  could  go  to  Bridgeporth,  I  should  like 
it,'  said  Liza  eagerly;  '  but  remember,  Mr. 
Knighton,  I  have  told  you  this  under  the 
seal  of  confession ;  if  I  like  to  forget  you 
know  it,  you  must  forget  it  too ;  in  that  case, 
pray  we  may  never  meet  again.' 

'  Pray  rather  that  you  may  have  courage 
given  you  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Church/  replied  Mr.  Knighton.  '  God  has 
found  you*;  you  pay  but  a  small  price,  after 
all,  even  if  you  give  up  the  whole  of  your 
future,  your  very  life  itself,  if  you  have 
purchased  heaven — there  is  no  limit  to  God's 
forgiveness,  remember  that/ 

'  There  is ;  or  He  would  wipe  all  my  past 
away  and  give  me  Boger,'  said  Liza  fiercely. 

'You  would  despise  Him  if  He  did,'  said 
Mr.  Knighton  quietly.      '  You   would,    as   a 
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child,  despise  a  human  father  who  could  see 
his  laws  broken  and  exact  no  penalty ;  much 
more  an  unseen  Parent,  who  must  enforce 
the  laws  He  has  made,  or  be  stultified  from 
His  own  lips.  Give  up  your  will  to  Him, 
dear  Miss  Standen,  let  Him  have  His  way 
with  you;  remember  our  life  here  is  but  a 
small  thing,  our  life  to  come  is  worth  all  we 
pay  for  it/ 

'  But  suppose  there  is  no  other  life/  per- 
sisted Liza. 

'  Even  supposing  such  a  case  as  that,' 
replied  Mr.  Knighton  firmly,  '  we  leave  our 
memory  behind  us ;  your  conduct,  your 
leaving  now  may  have  an  influence  on  others 
you  little  dream  of,  if  only  to  teach  the 
lesson  that  sin  always  finds  the  sinner  out. 
Leave  the  next  world  alone,  do  your  duty 
here,  live  a  noble  life,  and  even  if  there  be 
nothing  beyond  the  grave  you  will  have  your 
reward.     You  might  as  well  say  no  to-morrow 
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shall  succeed  to-night's  gloom  as  that  there 
shall  be  no  heaven.  But  I  must  go,  Miss 
Standen,  if  you  can  possibly  spare  me  now; 
I  am  unhinged,  ill,  and  have  work  to  do. 
Tell  me,  will  you  go  down  to  Bridgeporth 
with  Miss  Farrer  ?  I  will  write  to  you 
there,  I  will  pray  for  you,  and  as  soon  as 
I  know  what  the  council  advise  I  will 
write  again.  Pray  for  courage  to  bear  the 
decision,  for  strength  to  keep  the  soul — the 
future — you  have  bought  at  such  an  awful 
cost.' 

'  Do  you  not  feel  as  if  you  hated  me — 
loathed  me  ? '  asked  Liza.  '  Do  you  realise 
that  I  am  a  murderess — a  murderess  ?  '  she 
added,  with  a  ghastly  laugh.  '  I  always 
thought  a  murderess  was  covered  with  blood, 
an  object  for  loathing.  Who  would  think  I 
was  such  an  one  to  look  at  me  ?  and  yet  the 
spring  flowers  do  not  bloom  for  me  any  more  ; 
I   have  no  summer,  no  summer  like  other 
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girls,  and  I  did  want,  I  do  want  to  be  happy 
for  once.     It  is  hard — hard  ! ' 

*  It  is  dreadfully  hard/  said  Mr.  Knighton, 
feeling  he  could  not  bear  this  any  more ; 
'dreadfully  hard;  but  see,  I  do  not  shrink 
from  you,  I  long  only  to  save  you  from  your- 
self.' 

'  You  cannot  tell  me  I  may  be  absolved, 
may  marry  Eoger  and  be  happy  ? '  said  Liza 
looking  up  at  him. 

'  How  can  I — would  you  wish  it  your- 
self,' asked  Mr.  Knighton.  '  Come,  Miss 
Stanclen,  shall  I  walk  home  with  you  ?  ' 

'  How  prosaic  it  all  sounds,  "  shall  I 
walk  home  with  you,"'  repeated  Liza; 
'  sometimes,  when  dinner  comes  up  and  I  eat 
it,  and  the  sun  shines  and  I  bask  in  it,'  she 
added,  '  I  don't  believe  I  ever  gave  papa  that 
poison ;  I  don't  think  I  could  be  a  murderess 
in  my  French  dress  and  fine  lace.  Ah !  I 
can't  talk  any  more  ;  I  will  go  to  Bridgeport!! 
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and  think.  Good-bye.  Don't  come  with  me. 
If  I  do  not  get  away  from  you,  now  you  know 
my  secret,  I  shall  go  mad  too — mad  like  my 
mother,  you  know/  and  she  laughed  again 
her  horrid  little  laugh. 

Mr.  Knighton  gave  Liza  her  gloves,  and 
watched  her  carefully  as  she  drew  them  on 
over  her  slender  white  hands ;  and  then 
leaving  the  tiny  church  with  her,  he  walked 
with  her  a  few  paces  on  her  way  to  Eaton 
Square.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  put  her 
into  a  cab,  she  said :  '  but  don't  think  I  am 
mad,  Mr.  Knighton;  I  only  wish  I  were.' 

'  No,  I  will  only  think  just  what  you  tell 
me,'  he  replied.  '  Send  me  your  address, 
and  go  down  to  Cornwall  as  soon  as  you  can, 
you  will  wait  for  my  news  better  there.' 
Then  as  she  answered  him  briefly,  and  he 
saw  the  cab  drive  away,  with  an  intense 
feeling  of  relief,  he  turned  to  go  home,  and 
came  face  to  face  with  his  brother. 
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'Hullo!  Wilfrid,  what's  the  matter ?' 
said  Dr.  Knighton,  'have  you  and  Miss 
Standen  been  seeing  ghosts  ?  ' 

'  Don't  ask  me,  old  boy/  replied  the  vicar, 
'  for  heaven's  sake ;  let  me  go  home  and  be 
quiet  for  a  few  hours  ;  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
do — to  think  about.' 

'  Don't  worry  over  any  little  peccadilloes 
Miss  Standen  may  have  been  confessing  to 
you,'  said  the  doctor  easily ;  '  the  chief 
always  says  her  joining  her  mother  with  us 
is  only  a  matter  of  time — he  discovered  it  in 
her  eyes  the  first  moment  he  saw  her.  Poor 
girl,  poor  girl !  Ah !  Wilfrid,  all  these 
inheritances  seem  more  like  the  work  of 
the  devil  than  a  beneficent  God ;  your  faith 
is  all  very  well/  he  added,  '  safe  in  your 
little  flowery  church,  but  in  our  place,  I 
can  tell  you,  I  feel  it  hard  to  cling  on  to 
anything/ 

'  Come  in  with  me/  said  Mr.  Knighton,  as 
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he  reached  his  own  door,  and  without 
replying  to  his  brother's  last  remark.  Then 
as  he  reached  his  study,  he  motioned  to  the 
doctor  to  take  a  chair,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  reeling  to  the  sofa,  on  which  he 
fell  prone  in  a  dead  faint. 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 

'  THE  CRUEL  MIST  CREPT  UP  AND  HID  THE 

LAND.' 

Down  in  Cornwall  there  seemed  little  to 
remind  Liza  of  the  bright  spring  world  she 
had  left  behind  her  in  London. 

True  the  ferns  were  uncurling  themselves 
from  the  niches  in  the  stone  walls  where  they 
had  slept  snugly  all  the  winter,  but  there  are 
no  trees  round  Bridgeporth,  and  the  long 
stretches  of  rugged  coast  were  hidden  in  a 
soft  grey  mist  that  was  well-nigh  ghostly, 
and  gave  a  curious  intangible  feeling  to  life 
that  was,  indeed,  singular. 

It   seemed   as  if  an  army  of  spirits   was 
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beleaguering  the  Holt,  and  keeping  away  all 
the  outside  elements  of  life  that,  even  at  its 
best,  was  not  superabundant  in  the  little  sea- 
port sacred  to  fishermen,  and  poor  Miss 
Hyacinth  Farrer  began  to  wonder  if  ever  she 
should  see  again  the  bright  crowded  streets 
she  loved,  or  ever  return  once  more  to  take 
her  place  among  the  living. 

The  Holt  was  untenanted,  save  for  Mrs. 
Luker  and  her  husband,  who  were  sincerely 
glad  to  see  one  of  the  family  again,  and  had 
both  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
iniquities  of  the  gentleman  who  had  lived  in 
the  Holt,  they  -believed,  because  he  wished  to 
hide  from  his  creditors ;  and  they  were  so 
much  nicer  to  Liza  than  they  had  ever  been, 
that  she  began  to  wonder  whether  she  had 
not  better  make  up  her  mind  altogether  to 
live  in  Cornwall,  turning  the  Holt  into  a 
species  of  convalescent  home,  to  which  she 
could  devote  the  life  that  she  felt  more  and 
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more  could  never  be  lived  among  other  people 
on  an  equal  footing  again. 

Impelled  by  some  mysterious  foreboding  of 
evil,  Liza  had  settled  her  money  matters  with 
her  lawyer  the  day  before  she  had  left  town, 
and  had  left  all  she  could  leave  to  Roger, 
because,  as  she  stated  in  her  will,  she  knew 
no  one  who  could  do  more  with  it  all  than  he 
could ;  but  when  she  heard  Mrs.  Luker's 
rejoicings  over  the  marriage,  and  her  happy 
prognostications  that  new  heirs  would  keep 
out  that  dreadful  young  man,  Sir  Charles,  from 
the  Holt,  to  whom  it  must  go  should  Liza  die 
childless,  she  felt  an  additional  pang  strike  to 
her  heart,  because  the  old  place  must  pass 
away  from  her  at  last,  and  because  she  could 
never  leave  it  to  Roger  among  all  the  rest  of 
her  belongings ;  and  something  of  this  fell 
from  her  lips  one  day  when  she  was  looking 
over  a  great  box  full  of  her  father's  papers, 
the  day  before  she  was  to  receive  the  letter 
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from  Mr.  Knighton,  in  which  he  was  to  lay 
before  her  the  plans  proposed  by  his  superiors 
in  the  Church. 

Miss  Farrer  looked  up  at  Liza  apprehen- 
sively, '  My  clear  child,'  she  said, '  to  hear  you 
talk,  one  would  think  you  were  going  to  be 
buried,  not  married.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  a  bride  as  melancholy  as  you  are ;  of  course 
a  certain  amount  of  regret  and  reluctance  are 
right,  but  you  never  speak  of  the  future  at  all.' 

'  How  can  I,  when  you  all  persistently  teach 
me  that  the  future  may  never  come  ?  '  asked 
Liza.  '  I  am  unhappy,  dear  Miss  Farrer, 
very  unhappy ;  -  this  old  house  brings  back 
my  girlhood  so  vividly ;  I  seem  never  to  have 
been  away  from  it,  and  all  the  old  desolate 
feelings  return  to  me  here  as  I  never 
thought  they  could.  I  never  look  up  without 
expecting  to  see  my  father  with  the  well- 
known  sneer  on  his  lips,  and  I  never  come 
into     the    house    without    wincing    at    the 
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recollection  of  some  of  his  speeches  ;  then, 
too,  these  papers  are  not  pleasant  reading. 
Ah !  I  wonder  why  so  many  people  keep  com- 
promising letters,  and  hoard  rubbish  like  this  ; 
they  certainly  ought  not,  if  they  mean  to  be 
respected  when  dead.  Now,  I  might  die  to- 
morrow, and  there  would  not  be  one  letter 
left  behind  that  could  hurt  me  or  anyone  else 
either,  I  am  thankful  to  say.' 

'Don't  talk  of  dying,  dear  Liza,'  said  Miss 
Hyacinth  with  a  shudder,  drawing  up  her 
soft  black  Shetland  shawl  over  her  shoulders, 
and  giving  the  fire  another  poke.  '  I  do  wish 
I  could  see  you  more  like  other  girls,  more 
interested  in  the  future  and  in  Roger.  The 
poor  boy  could  hardly  make  you  out  the  day 
you  left  town,  and  he  felt  it  very  much  I 
know,  that  you  would  not  allow  him  to  come 
down  here  and  help  you  look  for  the  old  lease 
you  said  you  must  find  for  yourself;  he 
would  have  been  livelier  company  than  I  am, 
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and  he  could  have  got  out ;  this  dreadful  mist 
would  not  have  daunted  him.' 

1  All  !  poor  Eoger  !  '  said  Liza  sadly. 
1  Dear  Miss  Hyacinth,  whatever  happens,  I 
do  hope  you  will  remember  I  loved  him 
dearly.  I  could  not  let  him  come  here.  I 
wanted  to  be  alone.  1  could  not  let  him  see 
all  my  father's  papers  yet.  I  wonder,'  she 
added,  coming  to  Miss  Farrer's  side,  and 
kneeling  down  by  her,  '  I  wonder  why  I  was 
born  ;  why  I  came  into  this  most  unhappy 
world.' 

'  To  make  us  all  very,  very  happy,'  said 
Miss  Hyacinth  'soothingly.  '  Why,  Liza, 
dearest,  look  what  your  presence  under  our 
roof  has  done  for  us  both,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  dear  boy.  I  will  confess  to  you,  love, 
what  I  would  never  confess  to  anyone  else — 
that  before  you  came  to  us,  I  have  lain 
awake  all  night  and  wondered  what  my  poor 
Julie  would  do  when  I  could  no  longer  see  to 
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her  little  comforts.  Now  you  have  made  our 
future  safe,  and  I  shall  riot  have  to  work  for 
her  again ;  I  don't  mind  taking  from  Roger's 
wife,  the  girl  Roger  loves,  anything  now, 
for  you  have  appreciated  being  with  Julie 
and  learning  from  her.  She  is  a  noble 
creature,  Liza  dear.  Oh  !  if  you  could  only 
have  seen  her  in  her  girlhood — only  knew 
what  we  have  suffered !  Your  hand  has 
removed  all  this,  and  you  have  made  us  all 
very  happy.  Do  look  forward,  dear ;  leave 
the  past  alone/  and  she  put  her  delicate, 
white  hand  on  Liza's  head,  and  looked  down 
at  her  anxiously,  wondering  what  there  was 
in  the  prospect  of  marriage  that  made  Liza 
so  sad,  so  wistful. 

'  It  is  something  to  have  made  you  happy, 
dearest,'  she  replied  after  a  pause,  gently 
kissing  the  sweet  old  hand  that  was  stretched 
out  to  her ;  '  but  I  want  you  to  promise  me 
that,  whatever  happens,  you  will  try  to  love 
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me ;  however  I  turn  out,  that  you  will 
remember  how  I  was  brought  up.  It  all 
comes  back  to  me  here,  clear  Miss  Hyacinth  ; 
and  when  I  think  of  what  my  father  did  and 
what  he  taught  me,  I  cannot  believe  I  ought 
to  become  the  wife  of  such  a  man  as  Eoger. 
I  feel  like  the  lepers  of  old,  as  if  I  should 
cover  my  face  and  rush  into  the  wilderness, 
crying  out,  "  unclean  !  unclean  !  "  Oh. !  if  I 
could  only  be  an  innocent  child — a  pure 
woman,  knowing  neither  good  nor  evil/ 

'  Dear  Liza/  said  Miss  Hyacinth,  drawing 
the  shuddering  girl  into  her  arms,  '  I  want 
you  to  listen  to  me  for  a  moment.  I,  too, 
remember  what  I  felt  when  the  knowledge  of 
evil  was  brought  home  to  me.  It  is  painful 
for  me  to  speak  to  you  at  all  about  my  father, 
but  I  worshipped  him.  We  were  brought  up 
without  ever  hearing  of  things  that  were 
wrong;  we  thought  all  women  pure — all  men 
chivalrous,  true,  and  gentle.     The  world   to 
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us  was  as  some  unknown  fairyland,  where 
good  deeds  were  done,  and  grand,  beautiful, 
mysterious  actions  were  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception. Can  you  imagine  what  we  felt  when 
we  had  our  eyes  opened  ?  When  we  saw  what 
evil  was,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  our  lives 
came  tumbling  about  our  ears,  because  the 
hand  of  our  father  removed  the  corner-stone  ? 
Ah  !  we  suffered  then,  just  as  you  are  suffer- 
ing now.  Believe  me,  too,  ignorance  is  not 
always  innocence ;  and  that  to  be  innocent 
and  pure-minded  does  not  necessitate  ignor- 
ance too.' 

Liza  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  in  her  im- 
pulsive manner  threw  her  arms  round  her 
old  friend,  and  burst  into  a  tempest  of  tears. 
'  I  can't  bear  it !  I  can't  bear  it !  '  she  cried, 
wringing  her  hands  together;  then  as  she 
noticed  Miss  Farrer's  face  fall,  and  the 
puzzled  look  in  her  eyes,  she  added,  '  I  will 
not  frighten  you,  dear  Miss  Hyacinth;  only 
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sometimes,  when  I  think  of  Boger,  and  what 
my  life  might  have  been,  I  feel  I  cannot  bear 
it  any  longer.  How  can  anyone  doubt  the 
separation  there  is  between  the  soul  and  the 
body  who  has  ever  felt  the  sense  of  imprison- 
ment I  feel — known  the  anguish  I  have 
endured?  All!  I  won't  think  any  more;  I 
will  not.  After  to-morrow,  perhaps,  you  can 
help  me  better  than  you  can  now.  See  !  there 
is  no  chance  of  the  mist  breaking,  that  I  am 
sure  of.  We  must  give  up  any  notion  of 
leaving  the  house  to-day.  Come  up  into  my 
room  and  help  me  pack  up  some  things  for 
Boger's  poor  people  ;  perhaps  active  work 
will  prevent  me  thinking/  and  Liza  dried  her 
tears,  and  was  soon  busily  engaged  with  Miss 
Farrer  turning  out  cupboards  and  presses  for 
the  benefit  of  one  of  Boger' s  numerous 
courts. 

When  Liza  came  down  to   breakfast   the 
following   morning,    the   sun   had   struggled 
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through  the  mist  at  last,  and  was  shining 
brightly  down  upon  the  garden  and  the  sea, 
though  inland  great  white  masses  of  fog  were 
to  be  seen  drifting  along,  and  hiding  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  in  a  manner  that  suggested 
that  the  break  in  the  weather  was  only  a 
temporary  one  after  all.  Exhausted  with 
weeping  Liza  had  slept  soundly  the  whole 
night,  and  when  she  was  awakened  by  the 
sunshine,  she  felt  that  at  last  she  was  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  her  fate,  and  that 
to-day  at  last  was  to  decide  her  future,  if  she 
chose.  She  always  remembered  that  no  one 
save  herself  could  enforce  her  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  her  sin  ;  no  one  save  herself  should 
declare  that  she  could  not  marry  the  man  she 
loved,  and  become  as  other  people.  Her 
hand  shook  a  little  as  she  took  up  the  familiar 
post  bag,  and  inserted  the  key,  that  always 
hung  on  her  watch  chain.  She  noticed  how 
worn  and  dark  the  leather  had  become,  and 
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how  rubbed   was  the   crest  engraved  above 
the  address  upon  the  lock,  and  as  she  turned 
the  key  and  took  out  the  letters,  she  said  to 
Miss   Hyacinth,     smiling,    '  We    shall   soon 
want  a  new  bag,  Miss  Farrer  ;  or  shall  I  leave 
this  for  Sir  Charles?'  and  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  she   looked    hastily  through  the 
mass    of  correspondence,    half  hoping,  half 
dreading  to  find  the  letter  that  she  had  been 
told  to  expect.     Ah  !   there  it  was,  there  was 
no  mistaking  it ;  and  Liza  put  it  and  Roger's 
usual  epistle  on   one  side,  wondering  if  she 
would  ever  gain  sufficient  courage  to  open  it 
and  read  it.     She  determined  that  she  could 
not  do  so   in  the    house,    the    walls    would 
stifle  her.     She  could  not  be  true  to  herself, 
her  new  found  faith,  or  her  lover  in  a  house 
that  yet  seemed  impregnated  with  her  father's 
presence.   She  would  hurry  over  the  morning's 
work,  and  would  go  down  to  Portlu  arrow  Bay, 
and   read    her   letters    there.     In   the    caves 
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she  would  be  safe,  no  one  would  see  her,  no 
one  note  how  she  bore  herself  that  day,  to 
quote  her  conduct  afterwards  against  herself; 
and  determining  thus,  Liza  turned  to  her 
other  letters  and  made  herself  so  merry  over 
them  to  Miss  Hyacinth,  and  was  altogether 
so  joyous,  that  neither  she  nor  the  old  butler 
had  any  mysterious  foreboding  words  to  repeat 
to  the  gossips,  when  the  later  events  of  the 
day  made  every  trifling  word  spoken  by  Miss 
Standen  of  almost  historical  interest. 

At  last  the  clay's  work  was  over  for  Liza, 
and  she  set  out  on  her  walk ;  and  when  she 
turned  away  from  the  house  and  waved  her 
hand  to  Miss  Hyacinth,  the  old  lady  noticed 
with  pride  how  young,  happy,  and  hand- 
some she  looked,  and  as  she  sat  down  to 
write  to  Koger,  telling  him  all  this,  and  a 
thousand  other  details  about  their  sojourn  at 
the  Holt,  Miss  Hyacinth  thanked  God  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  for  sending  Liza  to 
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them,  and  so  giving  them  all  the  happiness 
and  hope  that  had  not  been  theirs  since  their 
father  had  disappeared,  and  their  future  had 
become  nothing,  save  an  unromantic  struggle 
with  poverty  and  ill-health,  that  the  sisters 
could  not  help  seeing  must  end,  at  last,  in 
their  being  beaten  in  a  fight  that  was  a  most 
unequal  one,  even  the  very  moment  it  had 
begun. 

Liza  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked 
back  in  her  turn  at  the  old  house ;  after  all, 
it  was  her  home,  where  the  stormy 
years  of  her  early  womanhood  had  been 
passed  ;  where  every  stone  seemed  to  remind 
her  of  the  crime  that  marred  her  life,  and 
stained  it  with  so  deep  a  dye ;  where  her 
father's  presence  yet  appeared  to  linger,  and 
where  she  now  knew  she  could  never,  never 
live  any  more — after  all,  it  was  her  home. 
Home  !  What  was  home  ?  Ah  !  better  let  it 
pass   at  once  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles 
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Stan  den  than  live  where  every  stone  seemed 
a  separate  condemnation  of  her  past,  a 
remembrance  of  that  father  to  whom  she 
owed  all  her  misery. 

On  her  road  to  Porthcarrow,  she  passed 
through  the  churchyard  where  Sir  Marma- 
duke  lay  at  rest,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  Liza 
stood  there  by  the  grave,  and  wondered 
desperately  what  death  could  mean — what 
any  future  could  be  to  such  a  man  as  her 
father  had  been.  She  looked  from  the 
grave  to  the  little  grey  church,  where  for 
generations  the  same  religion  had  been 
taught,  the  same  code  of  ethics  and  morals 
explained  to  the  villagers  of  Bridgeporth. 
Could  all  this  be  false  ?  all  those  wonderful 
hopes  and  aspirations  so  much  waste  breath  ? 
Was  it,  after  all,  possible  that  there  was 
neither  God  nor  Heaven  ?  neither  a  present, 
watchful  Father,  nor  a  future,  where  crooked 
things  were  all  made  straight  ?     If  so,    her 
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father  was  nothing,  save  a  heap  of  grey  dust, 
to  whose  manes  nothing  was  owed  ;  if  not,  was 
he  standing  hy  her  now  in  agony  lest,  having 
lost  his  own  soul,  he  had  lost  that  of  his  child 
also ;  and  knowing  that  all  he  was  enduring 
was  to  be  reproduced  in  Liza's  own  case, 
thus  making  his  own  state  a  hundred  times 
worse  by  contemplation  of  her  great  misery. 
The  weapon  he  had  forged  had  been  turned 
against  himself,  and  he  had  been  killed 
because  he  had  taught  his  daughter  the 
exploded  set  of  morals  discarded  by  a 
civilized  savage.  Did  this  necessitate  a  further 
sacrifice  ?  must  she  indeed  suffer  because  she 
had  committed  a  crime  which,  after  all,  was 
no  crime  to  anyone  educated  as  she  had 
been  ?  But  God,  Eoger's  God — the  loving 
Parent,  the  stern  but  truthful  Euler  of  the 
Universe ;  He  who  had  made  the  world  s<  i 
beautiful,  who  gave  the  impulses  that  made 
men  noble,  self-sacrificing,  honourable— He 
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must,  He  did  exist.  Then  Liza  thought  once 
more  how,  on  one  side,  Sir  Marmaduke 
stood,  the  outcome  of  an  utterly  cynical, 
unbelieving  education  ;  on  the  other,  Koger, 
whose  one  idea  was  work,  who  would  gladly 
have  laid  down  his  life  for  those  poorer 
brethren,  for  the  family  whose  universal 
Father  was  also  his.  What  had  Liza  gained 
by  her  emancipation  from  the  '  trammels  of 
superstition'  ?  What  had  her  father  gained, 
or,  indeed,  what  had  anyone  gained  by  un- 
belief, and  what  had  they  given  in  exchange 
for  the  right  to  doubt  in  Heaven  ?  All !  what  ? 
The  soul's  peace,  the  universal  love,  the  sense 
of  oneness  with  God. 

The  wind  began  to  moan  in  the  tiny  weather- 
cock, which  creaked  to  and  fro  in  a  ghostly 
manner.  Liza  shuddered  and  looked  up ; 
the  great  masses  of  clouds  were  beginning 
to  creep  up  over  the  sky  once  more ;  now 
and  then  tiny  drops  of  rain  fell.    The  sun  had 
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disappeared  ;  if  she  meant  to  read  her  letters 
in  Porthcarrow  she  must  go  on  her  way. 
Her  disjointed  thoughts — tangled  threads, 
twisted  and  twirled  together— raced  through 
her  brain,  chasing  each  other  hither  and 
thither ;  now  this  idea  seemed  conclusive, 
then  another  one  appeared  to  over-ride  that, 
and  with  a  head  whirling  with  contradictory 
notions,  Liza  pushed  forward  to  her  destina- 
tion, scarcely  knowing,  scarcely  seeing  the 
once-familiar  road  she  trod. 

In  Porthcarrow  Bay  the  sunshine  seemed 
yet  to  linger,  the  dense  black  cliffs  stood  out 
glittering  in  the  sunbeams,  and  the  marvel- 
lous many-tinted  Cornish  sea  looked  instinct 
with  life  and  colour ;  the  waves  swept  softly 
to  the  sandy  shore,  and  ran  up  almost  to 
Liza's  feet  as  she  stood  looking  out  over  the 
fair  scene. 

How  lovely  was  the  world  !  how  perfect ! 
The    soft    air   was   redolent   of  a    thousand 
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odours  from  the  seaweed  and  the  sea ;  here 
and  there  a  nesting  sea-gull  rose  and  swayed 
and  floated  about,  returning  to  its  home 
among  the  rocks,  and  others  out  at  sea  were 
crying  and  calling  to  each  other  in  a  manner 
that  Liza  knew  presaged  a  storm  before  very 
long  ;  but  the  sun  beat  down  quite  hotly, 
and  in  the  bay,  at  least,  there  was  peace — 
the  peace  of  nature,  the  peace  that  cannot  be 
marred  by  man,  that  passes  all  understanding 
of  those  who  have  never  been  quite  alone  hi 
such  a  scene  as  this.  Influenced  by  the  quiet, 
Liza  sought  the  opening  of  the  Black  Cave, 
and  sat  down  to  read  her  letters ;  she  drew 
them  from  her  pocket,  and  looked  at  them 
long  and  sadly.  There  was  the  well-known 
square  packet  from  Eoger,  directed  to  her  in 
the  plain  legible  writing  that  was  so  like 
Eoger  himself — honest,  unornamented,  use- 
ful. All !  she  knew  quite  well  what  that 
envelope     held  —  an    unsentimental,    rather 
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crudely  expressed  letter,  full  of  plans  for  his 
poor  people,  just  touching-,  may  be,  on  the 
nearness  of  his  wedding-day,  because  he  had 
an  idea  romance  should  not  be  quite  for- 
gotten, because  women,  being  weak  creatures, 
expected  something  of  the  kind  he  knew,  but 
saying  very  little  of  love,  and  much  of  the 
many  who  depended  on  him  and  on  his 
shrewd  common  -  sense.  And  then  there 
was  that  other  letter,  sealed  by  Wilfrid 
Knighton's  mystical  seal-ring  with  the  Greek 
motto,  that  she  had  heard  Roger  speak  of, 
and  Miss  Farrer  smile  about  as  one  more  of 
Wilfrid's  inoffensive  fads.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  Liza  wondered  ;  she  must  remember 
to  ask  Roger,  of  course  he  knew;  what  did 
that  letter  hold  ?  A  stern  mandate  ordering 
her  to  confess  her  crime  to  the  nearest 
magistrate,  and  give  herself  up  to  open 
shame,  and,  perhaps,  a  gallows,  or  forgive- 
ness on  certain  conditions  ?  She  could  not  tell. 
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Once  more  Liza  rose,  and  walking  to  the 
front  of  the  cave,  looked  out;  the  sunshine 
had  gone;  the  blackness  of  Porthcarrow's  cliffs 
seemed  reflected  in  the  sea,  all  the  colours 
had  vanished,  and  the  fog  seemed  once  more 
closing  in  around  the  horizon ;  the  wind  had 
again  dropped,  and  the  seagulls  were  quiet  in 
their  nests.  Liza  returned,  seated  herself 
on  the  old  stone  where  she  used  to  play  at 
tea-parties  with  her  nurse  and  an  invisible 
company  of  mermaidens,  and  broke  the  seal, 
and  then  drawing  out  the  letter  read  it  straight 
through  unhesitatingly ;  then  she  laid  it  down, 
and  sat  thinking,  thinking,  thinking.  The 
decree  of  the  Church  was  that,  having  forfeited 
her  life  to  the  State,  she  should  die  to  the 
world,  and  cease  to  be  one  among  the  living, 
and  that  she  should  devote  herself  and  her 
wealth  to  the  work  of  the  Church  in  some 
distant  land ;  that  she  was  herself  to  tell 
Koger  why  she  could  not  marry  him;  and  that, 
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inasmuch  as  no  one  was  injured  by  conceal- 
ment of  an  unsuspected  crime,  she  need 
not  place  herself  in  the  hands  of  Justice, 
since  probably  she  would  only  endure  penal 
servitude,  which  could  benefit  no  one ; 
whereas,  in  the  world,  taught  as  she  would 
be  by  acute  mental  suffering,  she  would  be  of 
untold  good  in  time ;  and  could  nurse  and 
tend  those  on  whom  no  one  else  would  wait ; 
for  the  Church's  work  she  would  be  good 
enough  to  undertake  was  placed  very  plainly 
before  her,  and  she  knew  that  dressing 
wounds  and  working  with  her  hands  as  a 
nurse,  not  the  higher  form  of  missionary 
life,  was  what  was  meant  by  Mr.  Knighton's 
sternly- worded  plans  for  her  future. 

Then  she  took  Eoger's  letter  and  read  that  ; 
for  a  wonder  it  was  written  in  an  entirely 
different  strain  to  those  he  usually  sent  her; 
it  was  joyously  expectant  of  their  new  life — 
it   spoke  of  then  home,  their  future;   what 
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that  home  should  be ;  where  hospitality  should 
be  shown  without  grudging,  and  where  people 
should  be  taught  that  religion  can  be  loved, 
and  that  a  good  life  is  not  necessarily  a  dull 
or  unamusing  one. 

Liza  laughed  bitterly ;  she  looked  first  at 
one  letter  then  at  the  other.  "Why  should 
she  do  this  thing?  Ah!  why?  Did  God 
demand  it  of  her  ?  What  was  the  Church 
after  all,  that  it  should  lay  down  the  law  r 
Then  came  the  remembrance  of  all  she  had 
endured — her  restless  unsatisfied  girlhood — 
the  knowledge  of  evil  so  lavishly  given  her ; 
the  temptation  that  had  been  hers  over  and 
over  again  to  emancipate  herself  and  her 
father  at  the  same  time ;  her  crime,  and  the 
inexorable  law  that  demanded  the  price  of  that 
crime.  Had  she  had  one  moment's  peace 
since  the  night  she  did  it ;  had  she  had  one 
instant's  peace  since  she  had  begun  to  see 
another  side  to  life,  and  to  know  that  faith 
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lived,  and  that   God   had   his  own  especial 
messengers  still  upon  the  earth  ? 

Torn,  rent,  agonised,  Liza  at  last  made  up 
her  mind  that  God  had  found  her,  and  that 
therefore  He  should  have  his  way  with  her. 
The  Church  at  all  events  knew  better  than 
she  did,  the  men  that  composed  it  were 
older,  better  educated ;  she  would  cast  her 
burden  on  that;  she  would  pay  the  price, 
voluntarily,  willingly,  if  only  she  could  obtain 
peace.  She  could  not  marry  Koger,  some 
day  he  might  discover  what  she  had  done, 
she  might  be  delirious  and  confess  it  all 
then,  she  might  speak  of  her  sin  in  her 
sleep  —  or  she  might  have  children — no, 
never ;  she  would  never  of  her  own  will  bring 
into  the  world  an  inheritor  of  her  crime, 
or  bring  other  lives  into  that  world  that, 
look  at  it  how  one  may,  is  a  hard,  cruel, 
awful  place  of  sojourn.  It  should  be,  then,  as 
Mr.  Knighton  ordained. 
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Liza  rose  at  last  and  looked  at  her  watch. 
She  did  not  quite  know  what  she  should  do 
— go  back  to  London  and  place  herself  un- 
reservedly in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Knighton's 
advisers,  she  supposed.  She  could  think  no 
more.  She  must  go  home,  it  was  six  o'clock, 
she  had  been  hours  at  Porthcarrow — six,  why 
it  was  dark;  her  watch  had  stopped  surely. 
Liza  roused  herself  and  looked  out — she  could 
see  nothing ;  a  dull  grey  mass  of  mist  filled 
the  sky,  and  as  she  felt  her  way  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  she  saw  she  was  walking  in  water, 
and  that  the  sea  had  risen,  and  she  was 
doomed. 

For  a  moment  the  girl  felt  rejoiced  at  the 
fate  that  was  to  be  hers ;  and  then  the  strong 
love  of  life  seized  her  again.  Fully  roused 
now,  she  determined  she  would  not  die  in 
Porthcarrow — in  the  place  where  she  had 
waded  as  a  baby — it  was  ridiculous.  She 
could    swim,  of   course.      She  had    done  it 
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once  before ;  she  knew  every  inch  of  the  bay, 
knew  just  where  the  path  came  clown  to  the 
shore  ;  she  could  do  it  yet. 

Hastily  dragging  off  her  heavy  serge  dress 
and  her  boots,  she  prepared  to  swim  out. 
Then  she  remembered  the  letters — they  must 
not  be  found  when  she  sent  clown  for  her 
dress.  Ah  !  the  dress  would  wash  out  to  sea. 
Could  she  not  save  Eoger  from  the  knowledge 
of  her  sins;  could  she  not  escape  from 
Bridgeporth,  and  efface  herself,  leaving  him 
to  think  she  was  drowned  ?  At  this  moment 
a  wave  suddenly  heaved  through  the  fog  and 
came  surging  in  through  the  cave ;  it  drenched 
Liza  to  the  skin,  and  caused  her  to  gasp  for 
breath.  There  was  no  time  to  lose — first, 
the  letters  to  be  torn  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
and  then  to  swim  for  her  life.  The  letter 
from  Mr.  Knighton  was  soon  destroyed,  but 
Eoger's — no;  she  would  take  Roger's  with 
her,   and  some   day,  some  day,    she   would 
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return  when  she  was  very  old,  and  show  it  to 
him,  and  speak  of  how  she  had  loved  him 
too  well  to  marry  him — how  she  had  found 
her  soul  and  lost  her  life ! 

Would  Gocl  listen  if  she  uttered  a  prayer  ? 
Ah !  the  sea  again.  Miss  Hyacinth  in  the 
Holt  drawing-room  would  be  flattening  her 
dear  old  face  against  the  glass,  and  peering 
out  into  the  fog,  and  wondering  what  Liza 
was  doing.  Liza  saw  the  flicker  of  the  fire 
reflected  in  the  melon-shaped  silver  teapot 
she  remembered  stealing  one  day  to  use 
for  one  of  her  mermaid    tea-parties.      She 

could  see '  Heavens  !  what  was  that  ? ' 

Another  deeper,  heavier  wave — this  time  the 
water  reached  her  chin.  Liza  saw  that  she 
had  no  more  time  to  lose ;  and,  wading  out 
into  the  sea,  she  struck  out  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  swimming  into  the  looming, 
terrible  fog,  which  appeared  to  lie  low  down 
on  the  very  top  of  the  ocean,  resolving  sea, 
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sky,  rocks,  or  land  into  one  dense,  silent, 
dark  substance.  Then,  with  one  half-uttered 
prayer  to  the  God  of  whom  she  knew  so  little, 
and  for  whom  she  sought  so  anxiously,  Liza 
steered,  as  she  thought,  towards  the  cliff  that 
she  could  not  see,  yet  to  reach  which  re- 
quired so  little  strength,  so  very  little 
exertion. 


When  they  found  her  the  next  morning 
among  the  black  rocks,  where  the  painted  sea 
moves  the  long-haired  seaweeds  to  and  fro, 
they  said  she  must  have  died  in  a  moment — 
without  an  instant's  suffering  ;  and  when  she 
lay  ready  for  the  grave  in  her  coffin,  and 
Roger  and  Miss  Hyacinth  stood  looking  down 
on  the  girl  they  had  so  loved,  she  looked  so 
calm,  so  peaceful,  so  strangely  satisfied,  they 
could  not  grudge  her  her  rest,  the  while 
Wilfrid  Knighton,    as  he  read   of  her  fate, 
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thanked  God  for  it,  believing  that  the  hand 
of  death  possessed,  after  all,  the  only  power 
that  could  really  arrange  or  unravel  the 
tangled  threads  that  represented  Liza 
Standen's  life. 


THE    END. 
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